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= Three case studies. of intarorganizational 


a collaboration - -betveen. regional education agencies (REAS). and school 


districts: illustrate. how. successful. ‘knowledge utilization occurs. 


' Researchers studied how ‘knowledge. ‘utilization ‘services it ‘four 


it ateas+-staff,.aevelopaent,. linking: agent assistance,, information 
_ retrieval, and: -broad.-orgahizational. issues--were supplied to their 


‘school districts by the Wayne ‘County (Sichigan):- -Intermediate School 


Ge District; the Northern ‘Colorado Educational Board: of Cooperative 
eg Services, and the Educational Improvement Center-South (dew Jersey). 


For each case study, data. were collected. from REA docunents, field 
observation, and field. interviews with staffpersons. from the REA, 
‘school, districts, and the state education agency. Results. showed that 


- “ -guecessful interorganizational ‘collaboration could be explained by 
ssoisie: factots:—(1)—services- ~were- aser-oriented3. (2): services were 
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Supported: ‘by external resources;. (3), REM and district staffs.-foraed | 
active interpersonal. ‘networks; (4) the state mandated collaboration; 
7 —~-(5y “col laboration—yielded_autual_benefits: for ‘REAS and school 


_ districts; wand (6) federal and state regulations and policies 
:, facilitated cooperation. To test these explanations, furtier research 
‘is needed on other types of. interorganizational. arrangemeats ‘and on 


‘knowledge utilization itself. Appended to the report are data on all 


“otates REAS. and: a copy ‘of ‘the: field questionnaire. (author/Ril) 
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"Role OF ‘regional education agencies (REAS).. 
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. PREFACE 


4- 


| The, imnediate roots of this study come from experiences: on another 
Abt Associates" study of the R&D- Utilization Program: 
The authors had: examined various aspects of ‘this program, including ‘the 
The R&D. Utilization Pro- 
grati;, ‘however, was:a time-limited, federally-sponsored ef fort--supported 
by the National Institute of Education from 1976 to 1979: (the Abt 


Associates réséarch, undef the general direction of ‘Karen séaghore Lotis, _ 


will be. completed this’ year). What we wondered: was whether these: ‘REAS | 
algo provided: longer-lasting; moré significant lessons: in improving. 
interotganizational collaboration. 


- (Out of this curiosity was born ‘the: present study. Our goal has 


_beernto- determine the conditions. under which organizations collaborate 


tion; ‘Other ‘external organizations. ‘suchas the. ‘REAs and uaiversity- 


appears: to be a. major oe 
an attempt to stimulate fur — investigation along these. lines. 
van 2s sacar ie : aclon 


‘successfully, ‘without reference ‘to any. spécific federal program.. 


_ -Regional-local , relat ions uppace ‘to be: increasingly important, becausé 


deca, ‘school districts are not always. ‘able to justify the full array 


of educational services}. some -services-=such as providing information 
to. improve practice, or what we have called. knowledge utilization. _ 
services--may be.more economscally. provided by. a regional facility. that 
Setves many school. districts. As Séhool entolitients have declined, - 
“these regional. arrangements have ‘bécome more. critical. ves 
Our. interests ‘also matched a broader: réalization that educational 
services: remain ‘an. ‘intergovernmental ,. and hence interorganizational, 


effort. Regardless of the. federal ‘role in education (which seems to 


“be undergoing. ¢é-examination in Washington. these days) ,. local school 


- districts: do -not--alone provide. education; - ‘state departments of educa~ 


groups, as well as. federal. .agencies .all must collaborate to. produce 


educational. services. Thus, our inquiry. ‘though limited ‘to one ‘topic, 


: “wngniledge utilization, Js. .also. intended to suggest potential Léssons 


about interorganizational, collaboration more generally. This. topic 


o 


‘current research, ‘and - our own effort is 


a 


eee a F = 
Of Gourse,; our study must. aio: be: récognized for its limitations. . an 


‘Because of the modest level of effort, we would not ‘claim to chave. : ott 
arrived at definitive conclusions. about interorganizational arrange=_ : . 
ments. ‘Such. conclusions can only ‘emerge: after a broader array of 
_Stiidies; -including ones: ‘that -use different méthodologies, as well as ae 
“Study sites. Until such variations "are: attempted,. ‘one would not ici 


the full rangé of generalizations, for our. findings, of indeéd whether 


our findings can be. corroboratéd. We ‘strongly urge other invéstigators - 
to: _ pursue these related: lines- of inquiry. . 
; We _also urgé résearch-funding agencies, even. in times of ‘sparse: a 


7 


support, to pursue intérotganizational themes. This is: .becausé edus 


cational policy=-whether centrist or “decentrist,, isberal or ‘conservative-~ 


will dont inue to be “implemented through a ‘Complex. ‘network Of. different. ane Zo 
organizations. To the extent ‘that. the collabérative: ‘relationships among: . ae 

__ these organizations is poorly understood, educational. policy is likely’ _ 4 
_ to: be inefficiently. and poorly impleménted. ‘No stiident ~or-parent, 


OY ‘teacher--imuch: less a pel cree ait ‘be satisfied -by that ; 


ee A : ae Ge Genesee = W Ge betes ee a 


observation. 
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Ce —_ ‘When a: local school district inproves its services,” it_is often 


- ‘ local education agency (LEA). 


& # Lc. ee ~ 7 : : - eo. ee - en Cars 
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; Knowiwa ye Utilization. A As. An Interor anizational. Process. 


assisted by another organization--e. B> the state. départment of edi = 

. cat ion, an independent research “organization, or a university group. : 

_ A-new idea is. transmitted by. one of these organizations to individuals 
in. a- local. school distnict. The. idea. may: then be pot into practice, : 

a process. known as nowledge. utilization. c. , 
This study “covered one particular type. of interorganizational . 


’ - 


at fangenent—between. local | school districts and regional - education : Be Wde Gat 
‘agencies (REAs)<" In ‘this. arrangement, which. exists in numerous e : 


<n? states. across: the country, several school districts are seryed by a 


single ‘REA, which isa. regional unit of ‘government. The services: :an 


include a wide. variety of Classroom, administrative, computer, and. _ 
vo infor ruation-services.. The _Study “intensively examined , three REA 


‘ ae 


aa . , we 
°. : e ee 
= the Wayne County Internedisté School District (wayne se 
‘1. ISD), Michigan, aid its 36 school districts;. = ; .. 
- The Northern: Colorado. Educational Board of Cooperative 22 
Services. (NCEBOCS);, Colorado, ang its 6 school dis- 
' . tricts; and : 

e: Thé Educational Improvement: Center-South (EIC-South) , 
New Jersey, and its 144 ‘school districts. = — 


“eo 


. These three arrangements. were selected: because. they had been success—- 
"fully. operating for a cru of years. The three differed in several 
“Ways 5. ROwayers Each served: ‘a different’ combination of urban, suburban}. _ 


toe - . . 
‘ : : ' _ 


*there is considerable variation in the. names used for these agen- ae 
cies (e.g., intermediate service-agencies, educational service agencies, - 8 
cand boards of cooperative: Betvices.. The general. term "regional educa- ~ : 
tion agency" “(REA) has. ,been2 Zeélected asthe most appropriate parallel ao 


‘to the. prevailing use: of *two- terms: years education agency (SEA)- ‘and - 


es - wy —_ a : ; 
@ ee and rural populations of students and each. existed within a different ~ 0 


‘state stricture. and legal mandate. .Each arrangement was visited twice . 


(spring and fall, 1980), and each. Provided x numerdus documents and ‘ 


~ 


ao : records: about. its. activities.” . ‘ - . ; - ae 
: - The. main ‘topic of Anvestigation was’ how these arrangements worked ; : 
+7 a” suécessfully ‘to providerknowledge utilization services. The study | i 
, especially, examined three types “Of services provided by. al} of the - 


ie ee ~REAS: staff developinent,, or “inservice training for workshops, confer- 


“st locus! ences, and other meetings; linker assistanée, in which an REA. staff. a 
nee _ | tpergon 2 acts as a Linking agent and provides in-person assistance rele= ~ - 
-—€ vant ta specific school problems; and information retrieval, which © , 

- “makes materials available on a wide range of. educational topics, based  ~ 788 
gv on: requests Eton individual school Personnel. Together, these three : ; 

-._ ‘types.of services PepEssent the: major InowLedge utilization services. a _ . . 
. that an exist betweén ‘two ‘collaborating organizations. To this ; ar 
cts extent 5. the collaborative principles May apply to. othe. interorganiza- 

“eS tional eae rear a and. not just the.ones that were: studied. . = 


t 
= << . a ° . é . : 3 
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. All -of the’ services ‘studied: had been in operation for a number of : ate 
\. . ayears. All were providing timely and relevant information to school ¢. 
. “persoarel, on both core baal special’ curriculum ‘topiés, as well ‘as on © — 4 


administrative topics. The topics. included longstanding ri newly- 


energing school probleiis, such as: : esl ; ; é 

o | Reading improvement at both Jee enenceey and eeconeery ay - 

ae oad . , = - J ‘ A en oh 
4 levels; . ' : GG 7 aes 

@ Methods for evaluating’ cedarad teachers (to. implement i ia 

a ‘a new’ state directive i: ‘New Jersey) ; = ; ek te 


- Ways of improving career bc 2 
7 = — . 
The study: is reported in two parts: Robert K. Yin and Natgacee K. 
Gwaltney, Ongantzattons Collaborating. to Improve Educational Practice; se 
:- ‘and Bobert K. Yin, Margaret K.. Gwaltney, and James’ Molitor, dase Studies . * 
Pe of. Three Interorganizational Arrangements. — - ; : 


~ fe" 
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ao. % a x - 4 Poe d ; ey 
os e. The gesign. ofenew programs for gitte and talented : é a 


ae 7” ~ = 
2 ry 
> 


e ¢ * "children; and. | > 8 
ae ; -_ vy: The teaching of elaasréoii, skills, such as Learning » ae 
7 a a how to ask: more ef fective questions. ; : 


: "Moreover, all .of the services - were ‘continually adjusting to new seeds 7 
; = For instance, REA personnel. noted that school administrators--in¢luding ~ ; 
; “eG 7 ‘new school. board. members=-were becoming ‘important users of information » 
Pe — Beary teens which had. traditionslly catered ‘mainly to teachers. = \ 
: oe = : __ Sources of. Service. Support, Some of the: services ‘only called for” e oe 
: _ collaboration -between an REA and a .group of school districts, but a few. ee 
Bs 4 + also involved other organizations=-e-g., local uhiversities in giving - _s 
7 a academic. credits for staff devélopnent® courses, the state department. of” : 
ae a . “education ‘in providing. library resources for an ‘information retrieval _ Seah 
- service, or a local’ research organization. “in providing linker assistance. 
— nt - eee? the arrangément, “the bulk of these services. was supported by 


a federal) or external ‘funds, ‘and not by usets fees.from the. partici— 
e+} patting schol districts. a ‘ .- 7 i 
= . This. pattern of external support characterized a service! s opera- es ; a 
tions ‘over the years, even though ‘the 'relevant state or federal programs 
might have changed. -Currently; ESEA'S. Title IV-C: funds,” the National _ 
© Diffusion Network, ESEA's Title IV-B funds, and NIE"s State: Capacity 
a Building ‘grants ‘have: ‘been the most prominent sources of federal support. 
External. support also. ‘tended to ‘be a significant part of the ‘operations ge i 
‘of: the REA.as a whole, - with federal and ‘state-funded projects being _ : 


about 40 percent of the ‘Wayne “Isb's and: ‘NCEBOCS's. revenues, and, about 2: 
ms * 


. 
te ¢ 


o 


ve - 80 percent of -EIC-South: revenues... an P 
’ Uses and ‘User. Satisfaction. “Interviews with ‘individial schoul 


an personnel indicated. a general “satisfaction. and enthusiasm about these ¢ 
ie, oe ee : = at . : _fo i : 
+ = x “ ~ 


Pa ig 4 *the ‘total budgets varied; aepdiding“Gpon the size of tne REA's 
target ‘population and the’: scope of its:services. The Wayne IsD, for st 
‘instaficey a a school districts with about 450,000 students, pro- 
a 


& 


: viding: a large number of classroom and aduinistrat ion services, in 

oO - addition to knowledge utilization services. Jn contrast’, the NCEBOCS . 
7 + (gerving about-80;000-students)~and_the. EIC=South (sérving about ee _ cs 

ee -.275,000- students) tend to limit themselves to knowledge utilization wis 4 

N i 2 . services. Other regional agencies in the. statés, provide the: school a - 


‘districts. with administrative and computer services. 


ees i ; a canner 


- = “services. Moreover, there were numerous requésts for them. Some 

. difference in frequency of use were seen among. the three: iarrangements, | . 
ea, a > “However. The NCEBOCS was used less extensively than, the other two. ; - 
~ 7" REAS 3 and this in: part : Feflected a declining level of effort by that 7 
, Organization. Because’ the NCEBOCS relied more heavily (than the ‘other "y 


REAs) on fees, from its member gschool districts, and_ because the dis- 


. ' tricts' ‘contributions have ‘been reduced by declining . nrollments, 
: - a the NCEBOCS - gradually reduced ‘its services<-to the exte t that the: 

i ; head’ Of two ot the knowledge utilization services (stast\ development e 
” ~ -and: Se vtaat tod retrieval) only work. on :a -part-tire basis. This} - 


experience may be an. example of the problems that arise when external 


= o 


resources are not. av jailable. or are difficult to obtain, 


& 


The ultimate value of the: ‘knowledge utilization services provided 


by: the three REAs: ‘was hard; to assess. The availability of new infor- ce 


% 


= p= aitatton does. not: always—have-to resillt-in-changed-educational-activi~ ———-———~ 
oS “ties. The information. may. be used to initiate planning activities, | — j 


‘may lead: to a better understanding of a situation, or may /hélp a. 


; “\ | teacher’ ¢onfirm the worthiness of, an existing practice. ‘The major * ae 
ie, , ‘goal of the study, however, was not to. conduct an evaluation of these. 

os ae services, but. rather to anarya® how ey were Sead in the first - x 

ie. ee - place. = _. : . , ; a . : , 


; : ea zZ ” a> * » 


Explanations for. Successful Knowledge. Utilization 
wt. Occasional “service problems notwithstanding, the REAS and their , 


member school districts had. developed. an. active and satisfactory 


< 
» 


collaborative arrangement. Parallel experiénces among the three ‘REAs 
suggested the most prominent reasons for this outcome. Foremost was 

that the services were operated in a user-oriented fashion. Although: 
— ~ guch. a a conclusion may. appear obvious, each service neverth ss had: a 
ee = "taken extra _steps | in this direction. The services continually tuned 


_thenselves to user needs ‘during at least six paases of service activity: 


“assessment of needs, aoiuy: of services, sérvice operations, maint enance # . 


Ey ae a knowledge base, implementation assistance, and follow-up , 


"{nformation.- 


we * ; Z neers 


A second reason-was rélatéd to external resources: Organizations. 
-colLaborat ed- éffectively: whén the joint venture could. -be supported—by——~.. See 
external resources. The. Fésdtirces may have been federal funds for 

~ information service programs “(igt, Title Iv=C; NDN, Title IV-B, “and--~~~ 
“NIE"s State Capacity Building grants), or state funds. Most important ,. 

‘such. resources meant that ‘users’ fees did not have to support the 
sétvice. In general, such fees are likely to be an unsound ‘basis for 
‘financing knowledge utilization services, possibly because such. ser- 
vices consist of intermediate benefits (e. Bs the fulfillmént of a 
specific number of requests for information or the transmission of 

: specific piecés of information). These benefits cannot be assessed 
directly in terms of their contribution to. school improvements, even 
<3 Phough. the .connect ion-may. be an important one. The. only fee structure, 7 
however, would have to focus on these intermediate ‘benefits, but 
heir indirect relationship to school improvement, users 
are, unlikely to pay such fees. in, comparison ‘to: other priorities.. 

. A third reason was related to the behavior of the REA and school 
district staffs: The more. these persons participated in. active, pro- 
fessional. nétworks, the more successful a service. was likely to be. 

' The network-building activities. went ‘beyond the common ‘gamut of pro- 
fessional activities, such as attendance at professional conferences 


“and the exchange of werteet materials. Instead; they also included : 


ian 
; 


@ Monthly meet ings of REA governing boards, watch included, 


in all three casés, the school superintendents from the 
. member school. districts (i. e., users); 
Career mobility: and: promotions from school districts to 
REAs, resulting in. a. new REA staff person already having 
an informal set of "user" contacts; and 
Consistency. and. longevity of service by key staff mem- 
bers, avoiding the disruption. of the network that can 
follow. job turiover. ~ ‘ 
A productive network meant that. people had. individualized _ eontacts with ___. 
each Other avd Eoutd exchange ideas on a continual basis, a a 


_ a- 


om 


marketplace for ideas. The network activities helped to make people _ 


“_......., more aware of current school problems and to be more alert to possible 


pete ee —- —soluthons;—Though-the-payof£s-—cannot be cast—in_spécific ‘terms:,—the 


> -orononn———payot ts “have to-do -with the ‘fundamental. aspects of. knowledge utilization 
‘services; visibility, credibility, and responsiveness to users’ needs. 

A fourth reason was that the collaborative mandate established. by 
“the state legislation provided a favorable environment for the inter- 
? organizational arrangement and therefore ‘helped the knowledge utilization 
a ' services to be more. productive. The. mandatory. rather. than voluntary: . 
participation of the ‘LEAS vin the int terorganizational arrangement 
especially helped to. sustain the services. The districts. frequently: | 
sought assistance from the REA, because of their integral involvement. 
in the: arrangement and a long-term and stable relationship between the _ case de ae 
“two types of organizatiéns thus developed, 
A fifth but less important reason was the ability~ of the ‘partici- ~ 
 pating organizations to. derive -mtual benefits or cxchanges from the” 


services. In the staff development programs in the Wayne ISD. and the 
NCEBOCS, for example, special courses were designed to address school : 
; : _ problems. Teachers taking the courses paid. a -fee but réceived graduate- 
. : level credits because the ‘courses were also sponsored. by -a local 
) university; the universities. provided. instructors and coursé credit, . 
in return for increased enyoUlment—in-thete-eouireesy the -REAS coordt= ———— 
nated the entire program-and_ptovided-administrative-support; in “return 
for gaining further credibility and contacts with school personnel. In 
= ‘the ‘case of the Wayne ISD, this type of arrangement, not based on any . 


‘formal agreements, has’ allowed the service to operate for 13 years. 


Explanations for More- Complex. Collaborative Arrangements = “7s 
These 2 five reasons May do more than explain ‘the past. “They may : 


also be considered in the design of any new knowledge utilization — 


nb 


service requiring: collaboration by two or more organizations. The 
findings of. the study therefore appear applicable to numerous infor- 
. mation activities, not necessarily. limited. to education. _ 


The study went one step septal me hewever. .It also examined the 


. * cit cent = eee 


oo ; role of » a a Mal 


Deere meee ee ee 


m4 Le us «may issue mandates affecting knowledge utilization services, but who 


os 


do not participate directly as the producers or the users: of the. 
service.. When there is such a third-party organization, the knowledge 


f ae 


ee 


. Atilization. service may be: affécted by the interactions among all three iis 
_-stypes, of. organizations, and not just the simple interorganizat ional 

‘. - arrangement between. an REA and. its member school districts. - In such | : : 

complex arrangements ,/the third-party organizations can facilitate ae 


the information. services: by being sure that any demands placed. on a 


rernenraes 
a 


school: digtrict are congruent with those on the REA (and vice-versa). 

‘Further, if the ‘third-party organization provides external ‘resources _ cS 

“among with these mandates,. interorganizational collaboration will be 

. promoted . Whatever the objectives of a third-party ‘organization, how- _& 
se ever, the, pertinent policies. must be installed for a sufficient -period ‘ 


f 


; : of time so that collaboration. can. ‘occur. In particular, federal or 
ee . _ state programs should be. discouraged from changing their regulations 


aot ant ee 


froin ‘one year to the next; collaborative arrangements ‘between. organiza— _ 
" tions: -simply cannot be formed or broken on such a rapid basis. — es 


Further Research 
_The findings from this study provide: new information about how ect 5 


i 
ee meer, My 


* 


ol pc 
! organizations collaborate to provide knowledge utilization services. 


aeeeenaer: 
me : Additional research 1 is needed to corroborate these findings,. however. ie 


The. accumu lat ion, ‘of sf findings from : several studies. ‘would then aliow 

‘federal and local policymakers to design and direct the knowledge 
utilization process. so.'that it is most productive. ee = : 
. ‘Research should focus: on two. topics. First, other interorganiza- . ms! 
on _* tional arrangements should. be studded. The studies should: conticast * - 
- “the. interorganizational approach to “knowledge utilization with othez _ a 
3 _ approaches (e.g., an intraorganizat ional approach). The research - a 


should. -also confirm. the results with nonexemplary arrangements, should 


emcee. 


further examine the network-building process, and. should “investigate 
the effects that different sources of ‘funding ‘have on the success of _ 
__ interorganizational arrangements. Second, research should be conducted oie cat 


. On the design and ms iaeueenii of knowledge utilization Benvicess i “4 - 


Boe Mevweee se Bi Se Bae, cates i 2 : 
: ¢7 . 2 ————$— 


- i * ’ 


. regardless: of whether they are provided within an interorganizat ional 


arrangement or not. . . . ae 


(penta botitty 9 Implications Sat . i - ~ 


eas Several-policy implications energed from. the study, even: a thooe aris 


Ree eho e as 


OA ‘any definitive ‘actions cannot be made solely on the basis of a ‘single ae 
3 ‘ research study. ‘First, all organizations in a complex interorganiza- °: 
tional arrangément should collaboraté and jointly seek external 3 


resources to support knowledge litilization services. ‘Second. these 
-« organizations Should’ encourage interpersonal and interorganizational 


‘communications. Third, service-providing organizations should attempt 


to recruit newstaff members from the clientele population: of the ee 4 
a area that they. serve, in ‘order to promote and facilitate retwork 
“ activities: Fourth, ‘third-party. organizations, (é, Bes federal and" state Pees 
: a agéncies) should récognize the potential effect that their actions 
: phan _ . might ‘have én the productivity of interorganizational arrangements. es eaecas 
. Previous. fesearch has failed to alert us to the interorganizational a 
i ; combinations that are most and least successful. 
¢ "The. present study, was based on thrée case studiés of interorganiza= 
aan - — ---- tonal arrangements. In -general,. these arrangements produced satis- % 
‘ factory ‘knowledge utilization. seryices to ‘the extent that ‘they: oe 
— -e Had access’ to external -resources; 
. > @. Developed interpersonal | networks; and i : 
Ps - — e ‘involved mutual ‘exchanges and. appropriate -collabora- ~~: : 
‘tive.mandates. ° _ a oe 
; These arrangements were made mote compléx, however, by: organizations 
: (state departments, of education) that served in third-party, inter- 
i , giveriental t roles. Under these circumstances, the arrangement was” ; _ oe: 
: ‘still product, fo: the extent ‘that mutual - exchanges. and congruent 
a tee detiands were created. = . 7 uo 
“O. s I? a 
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~-- educational practice. 


The. ‘study. represents one. of the few that has explicitly examined 
Further en 


intérorganizat ional arrangements: in knowledge utilization. 


_-¥esearch is therefore. needed. to corroborate the ‘findings. ‘Atrthe same 
oe tdnie,. ‘the. findings stiggest. significant insighta into interorganiza- 
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The: authoré have. incurred numerous debts in tealiceing this. 
, Saremenens Co 


“reseatch.. We hope that. this ‘Feport;. as well as, its. ‘Companion: VORURes 


will: partially. offset some: of these. dabees. — 


; Be : 
———____Hist, wet we. ‘thank Ward Mason, our project wonitor’ wt-the National - aa 


oe, ‘e . 
s ere ete terra teeter = oe $ 


Institute -of Education, ‘for having laid out the basic questions about as een: 


ee fo ap anes, wale or en ge 4 
ey 


interorganizational arrangenénts: Ward *s suggestions at -the outset of Cae 
- Ney 


- the: os as well as his Coiments Ere its. conduct and Com- ~ 

‘ke Abt Associates, we ‘thank four “colleagues + ~who “worked ‘together. 
of ‘the “RD: ‘Utilization study arid, who ‘contributed in one way or another 
ee 7 tosthe present. study... Karen. Seashore. Louis. kept us on ‘the inter- 


: organizational track and reviewed. drafts throughout. “the entire study; > _ am 
ae cher: advice was timely, and insightful. "James Molitor collaborated. with ; 
us: on..certain. aspects: of ‘the study, including.” coverage of the Colorado. 
“and New Jersey. sites,. and: his perspéctive. from. prior: school=level + 3 
taquiries § broadened our ,.6wn views. ‘Shedlt Rosenblum area helped ae 
-Préta. the pertiective. of cher ‘own, ,. ongoitis ae of efforts. to assist. ; 
teachers. ‘Diane. Kell also worked ettasiently ‘in, naking initial sontacts-=—— 
— with, ur candidate sites. ~ ey oe g oe ots TERE 
: A variety of other experts in the field also gave us the. benefit 
_» Of their own-views and:ddeas.. William estone (Research for Better 
: Schools) nade helpful suggestions during the désign: stage,,. partially: 
: ; reflecting his own ongoing. study of REAs in New Jersey and: Peénnsylvania.. 
a a, ' Charles: ‘Haughey. and Naida. Bagenstos, both .at.the National Institute of 
oh . ‘Edticat ion, coimimented. ‘extensively on earlier drafts of. this-reports————— : 
a Matthew Miles (Center for Policy. Research) and Milbrey. McLaughlin _ 
= (thie. Rand. Corporation). served; ,28 our official reviewers and. “provided —. - 
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oe : : Robert Stephens. (Stephens Associates) ghared ‘some ‘of the unpublished 


Cage to-read agencies. and: arranged for our participation inthe annual > 4 
fou. meeting. of. this. group. at the. “AASA-meeting in. Atlanta: in ‘February: 1981; , 
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cz thie. study, aang Frere on sa design, data collestion, Gnaiveis: 


and reporting; ‘we most. enjoyed-Dick"s rendition ‘of the ‘educational. . 
world, from-both an educational aswell as.political perspective. — 
Our attémpts to maintain. contacts with potential "users" of our 


i _| “findings. were made easier‘with. the datiztande -of two other individuals, 


findings. from his survey of REAS 5. as. well as suggestions about the 


“Gandidate sites to be studied. Walter ‘Turner (American Association 
of School. Administrators) led us into. ‘the network .of éducational a: 


Se nee ea 


_ We hope™ ut_findings will ‘be useful to ‘thems 


‘the genore gould. not. have been “produéed without assistance at 
E-Associa es” tor — E oe Thomas, and iinda-Chowe— aaa’ 

em in. the Washington, ‘D.C. office. All ofthese people at one time or ° 7 a 
another’ suffered. from our impatience and impertinencé,~but_all pro- 


“duced : what ‘was needed. whenever it was needed. Linda even | produced a 3 


baby. girl, on the eve: of our “final report preparation. ee es 2 


, The true collaborators in. ‘this: study,. however, have been our . ra 


. or 


_ttajor~ informants... These. includé: George Grimes, Director of the 


"7. Professional.-Resource-Center_at thé Wayne County Intermediate ‘School 


District. (ISD); William Miller, Deputy Superintendent at the Wayne ISD; = 
Sherwood Wilson, Director of the: Educational Improvement’ .Center-South; a 


and, Frank Anderson, ‘Director of the Northern Colorado Educat ional Board. 


va ; of {Cooperative Services. We: thank each :of these people ‘and theiz staffs : 
For ‘giving. their time to talk: “with us at length. about. their agencies: ._ 3 ae 
‘and: the knowledge utilization services. they provide. Each: of these as ss 


‘people has. also. reviewed “the. final draft of this report and the case 
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study. of their organization). which appears in the companion volume. 
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are scourata — ick in our ic Paally, we. “thank each of © 
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ee! s a National ‘Institute_ -of Education, which. supported this study under: 
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fe DEFINING THE KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION PROBLEM 
aL — ; 


a} 
m, 


sett: 


=, . = = 4 3 


; knowledge Utilization: . Ideas into. practice 
School inprovenents can. occur in many ways. : 


a new idea is put into practice,. a process: known as knowledge uttliza- 


One such way is when, 

tion. If the ideas, furthertiore, are initially ‘developed by sources 
; I 

outside of the school, a delicate transfer of information~-from" ‘one 


- organization. ‘to ‘another or from one person. to another--must be -sus- 


3 oo tained: in. oxder for utilization to succeeéd;. How such collaborative: 
oe “arrangements work.-t6 improve educational practice is the topic of this. 
haa “report. — 


The. last fifteen years have inereasingly focused on this process 
: = ~ 08. maki ing new. ideas available to improve educational practice.” "Some 
~ealy efforts, ‘Like ‘the ESEA Title IIL. program (Berman and. McLaughlin, 
1974-1978), ‘stimulated ‘projects at. the local level. 


‘For example, in the 1960s, the. need. to 


“woe 


less direct ‘but also important, 


fal ; . improve social science knowledge in education*led to the establishment 


_ vee oe labs and centers and the National Institute of Education 


t al., 1978), aswell as to new 
a 


Re ee _prograins: in. related, federal agencies, (e. Bes. National Science Foundation, : 


Hace Cae 


1969). Support for “these “programs ‘was base’ prinariiy on the belief 


ae 


a 4 eae tion, would™é encourage. knowledge utilization. a ~~ 


partially as a, ‘réiult of. lessons learned from ‘the earlt er efforts. _ 
In Patticular, the newer initiatives ‘have been to develop collaborat ive- 
__ arrangements of individuals, organizations, or-both (for examples; see. 
«Fat West - aa 1978; and — 1979). Desenars have 


_ 
— 
oa Bad ” a = “ 


a ‘tent Yridzatto may ba said to occur even if no éiauge:? 
, practitioners may receive conf irma- 


a context; “problens. or dolutions: of their: sifuations.. 
a _ this report is. to. use utilization in this broader sense, throughout: _ 


ee 


‘Other efforts were . 


es that an increase. 4n RED. efforts, combined with appropriate. .dissemina- : 


More refined ‘strategies vhave emerged: in the last few years, “ 


v = ’ --= 


ms oe Sean: ‘found. essent ial because the. new ideas. frequently. come from a 


-gource other than. the ‘practice setting, where the ideas are to be ) | aes aa 
sapplied. For example, the: Natioual Diffusion. Network “QNDN)_-was : 
ue in 1974 by. the U.S. Office: of Education. The NDN attempts a 
hice es cat DRA AME knowledge, mainly developed by local school practitioners ‘ 
themselves, to bear on: new practices in elenetitary and ‘secondary -edu- _ 5 


\ 


. cation.  Thé NDN network consists of: ‘ 


re, 4 A Persons who ‘have. developed: new educational progians ‘ 


(i. Oey ““developers"=-staff persons in one LEA); 
2. Persons who: are interested in: applying these programs 
a an , ain their own schools (i.e. | “adopters' ‘wegtaff persons | ‘= 4 
. , in another LEA);. and. | 4 a 
. ) . 3. Persons responsible for. increasing. communications. 
oS _s ta between. thé first two. sets of people “(4. on "Linking | 


- agents". -s. aff persons in another organization; such | 
ma 2) " asa state ‘department oi education):.-- “| 


—, 
“2 


. 


; > A similar ct of collaborative arrangements; “supported from 1976-79 by s 2 
ae w+, othe National Institute. of ‘Education. (NIE).,. was the R&D Utilization a, 
“* ae? (RDU) program. This. progtan operated in seven areas. around the country. 
However, ‘because NIE -only supported” this. network for a time-limited . . 
tate -~~.déagnstration period, the collaborative activities have: diainished since _ cS 
a ~~ 1979, ‘although. individual SEganizat{ons-may_have_continned some funce. .°’ ne 


: 7 3 tions (seé Louis. et.al., 1979). < ; 


can > oo Ia ‘spite of these strategies, the key public policy” questions.” as es ; 


+ about them remain unanswered: :e - ee 


. * 2 : ' 2 a ¥ 
c : . a, Se ; 7 


° @ How do collaborative arrangements. aparece ‘to ) achieve ; 
“knowledge utilization objectives, -and : \ : - 


-  * @ Why do the arrangements. that perform successfully _ ‘ 
\ 


_ Operate. as they do? : 


- * e 


: Straight forward as these questions 1 may appear,. they have not — the 
7 dominant igsues addressed: by -previous research on knowledge. utiliza- ; « 
gion in education. As an example, -a. atajor set. of papers on networks 
(see Miles, 1978) concentrated mainly on the structural characteris- 
tics ‘of collaborative arrangements or ‘on’ the potential goals ‘to ‘be 
3 served. by ‘the arcangesent None of ‘the papers attempted to explain 
~ how or why arrangements operate.as they. do.. 
Outside of educat ion,. the. prime. example of. sich a collaborative 
“arrangement is the ‘agricultural extension service, consisting of the ty 
’ A&M university. efforts: (who act as "developers"), extension. service 
oe ‘(who act. as: "1 inking agents"), and farmers: (who act as 
a “adopters' ‘). The ‘service chas- been. credited with numerous advances in 
4 farming practices. over. a iong period: of time. As. a result, policy= 
makers. have wanted to .,consider similar initiatives in other service 
fields, “such as education (Bean and Rogers; 1977). However, the 
-e situation in agriculture differs in. significant ways. from that. in edu- 
< _ cation (see Louis and. ‘Sieber, 1979)--especially because the individual 
ye practitioner in one case. (agriculture) -has an independent enterprise, . 
‘but in the other case (education). is past Of a hierarchical govern~" . 
ope mental: _ sespeture Mofeover, the hierarchical structure is not part of 
2 ; a singuli organization’, but consists of a "'Loosely-coupled" set of 
se ; ; organizations (Weick Agy6y. For these and other reasons, the experi=. 4 . 
. + encés in agriciilture may not be’ Spplicable to those in education. : 
2 In short, collaborative arrangements ‘may be an effective way. of 
. promotingt knowledge’ utilization, and. thereby improving educational 
. practice. The following investigation is intended to improve -our 


gh ee , uungéystanding-of show these arrangements. work, especially ‘to inform 7 
ae policymakers about the relationships between their decisions and the _ 
: ae nea “ 4 
-. operation. of these arrangements. ae TT _ 
= Utilization. as. an Interorgaiiizat ional Procéss - os be. oe 


Any” investigation of this topic must first distinguish clearly 
' between. iaterorganizational and interpersonal arrangements. This is: 
because the relationships, collaborative efforts, and other inter-unit 
: *, a“ 3 


A et 


ee, 


- these two types of arrangements. is involved. 


-community., (b): between the R&D community: and practitioners, and. oO SS 


‘defined in ‘terns of ‘unstructured groups of individuals. Any. attempt eee 


oD 


“a 


_ communications may all differ significantly, depending upon. which of 


~ 


Interpersonal arrangements involve communications ¢ or social — Pid 
systems of sole "practitioners" -(e.g., doctors, lawyers, professors, ae 


consumers) . Whether’ these practitioners are organizat ionally based or 
not, the essential network involves individual rélationships; -no 
organizational roles or units are rélevant. The arrangements may be , eS 
informal (e. 8.5, "invisible .colleges"--see Crane, 1972) -or they may be , 
ménbership-based (e.g., a professional . association). Regardless: of oC 
these differencés, the individual person is the key unit in. the arrange- 
ment, and’ the. communication. processes may be analyzed in rerms of thé - 
traditional ‘approach. to the- diffusion. of ideas (eig., Rogers. and. 
Shoemaker, "1962; -and. Rogers, i962). ; ; = 
Studies of interpersonal arrangements: tend. to dominate the older 
literature on. the utilization of new ideas: tex 8+» Havelock and Benne, 


19695. and Havelock, 1973), with the: individually-based ‘Communications ~ 
Systems ultimately connect ing--knowledge. with practice, —-Thus,-for —— ——— 
instance, -Hood's (1973) article on educational roles and institutional : 7 
structures ‘icaliges on the flow of information: (a) within the R&D “m3 she 


(c) within the practitioner community (see. Hood, 1973). The main 
feature is that all. of the important "elements" of the arrangement. are = 


to- analyze. the opérations’ of these types of arrangements ‘must therefore 

be dominated by interpersonal (e. Bes ‘Rogers, 1962) ahd intrapersonal , 

processes (esg., Argyris and Schon, 1974). ee ; 
In contrast, interorganizational arrangenents , involve linkages 


between two or more organizations. . Such arrangements may also anvelve, ra 


. key. interpersonal relationships, but the role behavior of an individual 


is constrained, sometimes ‘to a great degree, by the’ “norms and. regula- ‘ 
tions of the organization, to which the- individual belongs. Thus, the ‘ 


me 


United. Nations represents. an arrangement of participating governments; 


~~ ™~thoug sh the work of the U.N. is mainly. conducted by individual repre®._ oe 


sentabives,: Ene mejcr agreements and collaborative linkages are , i 
formalized in terms: ‘Of interorganizational (i.es, ‘intérgovernnental) . = 


‘pacts. 


: “Tnterorganizaticaal arrangeaents: can also serve imovledge: ; peiliee- . 
ee , - tion functions.” As \s mentionéd-previously, t the National-Diffusiéa ena 
Cae _.attempts to link state a and. local school departnents. ia encouraging) the 
4 : - implementation of -new educational practices (Earick-et al; 1977 ‘and eo 
Campeau et .al., 1979). Siaildrly, | NIE's R&D Utilization Program) (louis 


: et al.; 1979), ‘NSF's Urban. Technology System, and other: ad ‘hoc rélatjon= 


- 


. ey « ships. between instituticns of higher. education and local achool. d thicts * 
" (Havelock, ‘1979; and Chin, 1979), all represent Seeman : a 
A . arrangements. dealing with knowledge - utilization. - te aly % ; . 
9 . . There are ‘clearly situations in which ‘this basic. distinction : . : 
| ' -- Between. interpersonal and Anterorganizational arrangements. bscomes ‘ ; 
“highly mixed. ‘The longstanding agricultural extefhsion ‘service, for,. 7 — : . : 


instance, represents a collaborative effort among: ‘Organizations: (ees 
the: ‘ABM universities and ‘the. field: stations), but also represents. ‘strong _ 
"interpersonal connectiigns e.g.) field agents. ‘and individual farmers). 
Similarly, pany: of the'ef ‘efforts of educational 4 dispentfiation programs é are ~ 


e 


ers 
ae 
vate LF 


x 


(QDN) as. an {ayerctganizationsl setngeciee eabiistied % on a eap ties 

., basiss.-anid two (Pilot, State. and ‘Technical Assistance) were interorgani- 

7 zat ional arrangements. supported: for Limited periods of time. However, 
es the reason for making - this distinction at this point , 4e-not to attempt a” 
ull typology. of : Faterorganizational arrangements, but to appreciate _ 
"hag the study: of. interpersonal, and: interorganizational’ arrangements = Beate 
oS mist proceed’ along: different paths. In the interpersonal case, indi- ‘ 
vidual processes of communication, collaboration, and: conflict would be 


; a the ‘pain ‘functions to be examined=-e.g:, a study of “human resource 

- nétworke" (Sarason, .1977)... However, in the interorganizational -case,. 
the main. processes: would ‘be organizational . ones--e. g:, a study of the - 
Be : Cee efforts among different levels of government (federal,” a Teele 
ee : state, ‘and: local). . : ~ 24 . 
‘Of Ehese two. types of aFraigemeggs, the present study deliberately 
‘focuses. én. the interorganizational type. This. is partly. because federal eae 
-policy in. “education has. ‘been dominantly an organization-refated. policy. 


. oe avards and regulations, for instance, are more, likely to deal 


‘with other organizations--e. B35 state departments Of education and: local 
“ew ff * ‘school _districts=athan-with practitioners directly. Of course, there _ 


ett ctan eM tte  Ay  e e ae 


"Can. be any number of ‘teacher ‘and practitioner-oriented programs, such.. 


as the, awarding aft special ‘fellowships to individual practitioners or 


™ : . 


bo 2. ‘the provision: of support to professional aésociations; ‘the bulk. of the = 
: - federal: ‘Programs, however, deals. a 5% organizations rather than indi- - 

oe "viduals. : Dee ee 
‘ - 2 JA sectnd reason for. working with interorganizational 2 atrangenents_ 


“ 


: . - is: ‘that such arrangements may be more ‘Yobust and eriduxing .than Anter= 
oa se ig personal ones. The increased ‘role of state departments of education 

is ‘but one example. of ‘this robustness, with. such departments. of educa- 
‘g. tion serving as an important node in. many ‘educational, arrangements, 


ee oe vo ‘including NDN and a variety of ‘NIB's programs. In. fact, two insightful 


Sapeetna pores ahalysts: ‘of. educational policy have suggested that the ‘state departments . . 


eo oo i should become eyen more important focal points in, the future, serving as 
© 3 - . ‘the, main link ‘between federal agencies and area-wide and local agencies - 


te @ 7 es, (Berman ; and McLaughlin, « 1978). = 


$m aettiee crane” re omnnee e pene eee cree ee 


Pn AE: final’ reason for “fqcusing oO int erorganizational arrangements is 

_that they may be effective. in achieving knowledge utilization. The 

early .evidence on the National Diffusion Network, fer “instance, sug-— 

7s , gests that practitioners -have been pleased with the assistance they: have 

- “= :-recedved and are now-wore- withing to-work-with-new-ideas—(Emrick et al., 
1377). Whether such ideas actually lead to improved péftermance, either 
by > ‘the’ teacher or ‘by the- student ,. ds ‘not \yet_known, but is’ ‘also not 

a ‘ “entirely relevant to the knowledge utilization process. A major outcome 

: omni —oftcthe: utilization process will ‘have been achieved. if a new idea has = 

ly ar simply been applied to practice... ae . : ‘ 

4 - : ~ In summary, the’ “€ollowing, study is. about how- peesiteat tone collabo- 


Fate to improve school practice. The next chapter describes ‘the con- 


. 


eo , ¢ ceptual, framework for the ‘study; - ‘subsequent chapters indicate the os 


findings. from. intensive ease studtes of three intetorgantzational 


arrangements « Thé main rat nale for conduct ing ‘these ‘case studies was 
eo to determine whether consistent ‘patterns could be found in a few 


_ instances; if so, a larger research effort may be warranted in the future. 


ry ag 
: 7 “ 


. : : ie “ By ‘ 


_ Chapter Two 
i ae ANALYZING INTERORGANIZATIONAL: ARRANGEMENTS =” ee ne 
: { , ‘ : a 


a . * 
9 -~ 


* Pls a ‘This chapter describes. the: broad’ aspects of our investigation: 
its ‘conceptual. framework, the three interorganizational arrangements 
OO that were selectéd for study, and the methods used in the study. Tate 


pie, oh es ' A. “CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK | ; 


. “Outcomes, of Intetorganizatsonal: Arrangenents _ 
ros Outcomes. Any specific interorganizational effort, involving ° 


ad direct goods and services, including (e.g., see Dissemination Analysis: = 
: Group, 1977; Miles, 1978; and Paisley, 1978): 


~~ i i » % 
e = 


x 
knowledge utilization, may produce .an array of outcomes. These may | be 


ae _ * Product paar or other. information embodied. in some ; 7 nie 
_ = ~--physical form (€-8+ a. report); 


uy 
Win. s x3 
«/3 


e 
Ly 


° Information disseminated through. ‘non-face-to-face verbal. 
* - oe : és pon 
$ ee. . communication,~ whether dealing with a site's. needs. or v 


mene ” 


a Se a with. potential solutions -to.a problem (e. “Bes responses _ 
be ue a to telephone inquiries) 5 - - 


e. Similar information but exchanged, through face-to-face 


4 


i es 7 ace communication fe.g., on-site assistance) ; 

fo 4 ee Training_or_educational_endeavors_(e Bes! workshops and 
7 ~ conferences). dn which the participants, rather than-a 
ay problen, are the:main focus. of attention; and 


wf ee 4 fai i = = 


: ‘ . *te should be noted that, ‘in opting for. this definition. of outcomes, 
to we are iniplicitly subscribing to a service-based model of utilization. 
- An’ alternative model. would be an equity-based one, in which the: primary 
outcome might be regarded as a balancing, -of-power-or influence among the. ; 
organizations. within the arrangement --or a balancing of: power between. the. 2 ee 
Ta 4 interorganizat ional ‘arrangement as. a whole. and: its’ external ‘environment. a 
ei see Miles, 1978, for a diseuSsion of these: ‘and other models). We ~°* ~——~ 
ee a believe, -however, that the service-based. mode is the most useful one, 

; : drawing, directly: from. a knowledge utilization effort's. immediate func- 
; tional goals, rather than: its potential political sien (see: sail 

- “Peterson, no date). 


~ 


° 


e Shared facilities (€.g-5 multi-media facilities and 2 aaa 


“computer systems). 7 


ee 
otal 


Utilization Outcomes. The outcomes algo include utilization Suess 
‘comes, poth intermediate and ultimate. Intermediate utilization out= 
comes refer to: “a the number of services ‘offered, and: (2) the number 
of ‘users of these services, Ultimate utilization outcomes refer ‘to ‘how. 
the knowledge ,given in: the course of the services was uséd, . including: 

e Initiation of a planning or ‘assessment. activity; 

aa change in educational practice (dee, an innovation) ; «4 

-@- “Changes in. perceptions -and. attitudes about the educa- 
» tional -process that do not’ necessarily manifest them- 
sefves ina changed: practice; and e 
_e Conf irmation- that an existing practice need: not be 


a . ao Vee een 


=. chiigeds ° ee ae a 


Dysfunctional Outcomes, © A third set of outcomes is. more difficult 
‘to: assess, but is an ‘integral -_part of any judgment about collaborative 
arrangements. These outcomes ‘have to do with dysfunctional results, : 


the most serious of which may be considered the costs of collaboration. 


' Such costs are not the financial costs incurred by an interorganizationai 


arrangement (e.g. Paisley et al., 1978). Rather, the, dysfunctional -out- 


comes cover, such items -as: 
- os 


manne 


ke meee . 


_ @ “The added ti time weeded ‘to vedch 6 a decision ‘because more , % 
participants. must be consulted; 


-@ .The.users’ inability. to. attribute knowledge or assistance 


“se ~-they-have-received: -to-a-particular—individual_oragency.,. —____..__ 


———thereby ‘reducing the visibility or credit given; 


e The confusion of responsibilities that may be created 
by an interorganizat ional arrangement--e.g3, the degree 
to which, because of the existence of the AESenEonents 


° eeeceee are =e to the wrong party; and 


We 


. 
a 


ss 
FENIC 


| measure, thesé ‘types. of outcomes. Yet, any individual who is part of 


. dent: iperformande--thich is an outcome that would. complete the con- 


an: snterDrganizational arrangement can readily report instances where 


goods» and services outcomes, ‘utilization outcomes,. and dysfunctional 


outcomes .. Noné of. these outcomes covers improvement in. school or stu- 


assessing such ervices. | 


maximize the benefits} in ‘terms of goods: and. services and ‘utilization, ~ 


-and to- minimize the dysfunctional outcomes. For the purposes of . 


EK lanations sor|inscalasat Interory anizational Collaboration 


) The costs seguctaced with role subivalence-eugss where 
, high personnel ' -urnover: occurs among linking agents ‘as 
-a wesult of “conflict ing or ambiguous demands on their 
“Wor K~Ceuch turnover could also occur at an “organiza~ a 

tional level where specific organizations may enter 
into or drop out. of the-arrangement at an undesirable . 


pute). 


7 The exanination of dysfunctional outcomes, more: than goods... and 
services or utilization outcomes, must be: regarded as exploratory. 


Little has been done dn. previous ‘research to articulate, much ‘less 


© NX 


there. were ‘dysfunctional outcomes due. to collaboration. 
“In summary); interorganizational ‘arrangements formed: to , promote 
knowledge. utilization may: be depicted as having three types of outcomes: 


-Ceptualization of the entire knowledge: utilization process. These ‘ 
performance out ones are. usually determined by. s wige array of factors, 
-however , -and are not. limited.:to_ the effect of knowledge utilization— 


‘services. For his. reason, ‘performance outcomes are inappropriate ‘Ect 


The main 8 al of any. knowledge utilization service should be to 


improving: these ervices: in the future, policymakers need to -know he 
conditions under 


‘which the services © are most likely to ‘achieve this. goal. . 
‘ : 


\ e = 


To the “extent that) interorganizational arrangements in knowledge 


atilization are ace ee over a period of years they deliver. 


--goods' and. services and lead to utilization while reducing dysfunctional 


outcones-—the reasons for success need to be examined . Such reasons, | 


Renennremnes 


ete es S49 Ge ee oe ee 2 a F eee 


or explanations, would seovide the basis for designing appropriate 

- policy interventions. ‘ , 
These ‘explanations. have to: do with the functional relationships. 

. among the organizations. Five alternative. explanations have been: 
: prominent in previous ‘résearch. These. are that: J ‘ 
“Se Organizations successfully collaborate because they: 

derive ‘mutual exchanges from‘each other (e.g., see 
. the “exchange” theory. of Levine and ‘White, ‘19615 -and 


Var dé Ven,. 1976). 

"*  @ The organizations. ‘collaborate because they are able - 
to increase their access to. edternal funds or 
governance opportunities (e.g+, Benson, 1975); 

~ © Organizations are given.mandates to collaborate as in ° 
a legislated ‘aét Of functions; undér this condition, 
the ‘creation of. the ‘necessary statutes: arid regulations 
would alone .cause’ an: arrangement to operate; 

e Organizations collaborate because they develop. formal 
agreements between each other, specifying the résponsi- 
bilities of each pare tcseetae , organization - MGostes ; 
1975);. and. a . 4 ,*° 

® Organizations collaborate becausé they have conflicting, = 

: goals, and, the collaboration -allows* the organizations 
to-mediate their conflicts in-a socially approved 

_ manner (e.g.;, Litwak and Hylton, 1962; Peterson, no 

date; and Hallet al., 1978). 


The mutual exchange explanation focuses on .exchanges: among the 


" organizations. within an_arrangement. The second explanation focuses, 
‘in contrast, on the. external relationships of the arrangement as 2 
‘ whole. Thus, the collaborative organizations would derive ‘benefits not 


mainly from themselves, but from the external environment. ‘The ability 


‘to attract federal funds or. ta increase-an arrangement's "turf" would | 


bé-examples of such benefits. The third explanation follows a com- 


~pliance. model, whereby organizations are. said to collaborate simply 


= - . 


a? 4 


* ? » _ 16 


~. -. ‘bécalige they are. mandated .to. -do- 80.. According ‘to: this model, _the oes 
, strength of ‘the mandate would be sufficient to guarantee collaboration. 
; An illustrative mandate would be the passage of state legislation or 
2 _- geguiations calling for particular organizations ‘to coordinate’ their — 


activities. The. fourth explanation is where o®ganizations voluntarily 


Aer 
- 


wos ‘enter into a relationship. with one another, as ina treaty or pact | 


among. governments. The fifth and final explanation is’ ‘different ‘because. 


Cl 


2 se te focuses on the conflicts. that. may exist among different orgditkatioha. 
, Tension: and -conf lict reduction: would he seen as ‘the main ‘motivation for 
—collaboration; rather-than - the derivation: ‘of er benefits or com- 
pliance with specific mandates: e ; 
“ ; _ Whereas the preceding. five explanations, are all baéed. ‘on- ‘references 
to. interorganizational Phenomena; interpersonal functions. are also 
potentially delevent to successful iiterszganieational, collaboration.” 
The ‘main dif féréice. bétweeti intérorganizational and interpersonal 
explanations, aside from focusing on a different unit of analysis, is: 
the. degree. of, emphasis given.to key individuals and their roles. | Thus,. 
-the ‘most extreme, individual-based explanation would ‘propose that inter- , 
ra eae i organizational Ataboratién only occurs where. specific networks of 
individuals: ‘have been formed. The interpersonal: networks may have pre- 
ceded. the formation of a formal interorganizational network, and.’ 
‘successful collaboration among organizations would just be. an accident, 
_ of where the individuals happened: to ‘be working. For example, if a 
successful linking. agent “first worked for an educational laboratory or 
Ae mek cénter, the individuai-based explanation would predict that the lab or 
_ center ‘might, for. that -per iod of | time, be part of a successful inter- . ; 2 
“organizational arrangement -with:a set -of LEAs. -However,. if that Linking. - eee 
agent then .changed jobs and ‘became employed by another organization, the 
-préediction -would be that the new organization would -now--displace the lab 


be or: center .as. ‘part of the “Gnterorganizational arrangement. - Organiza="— 
tional. relationships, in other words, would follow interpersonal . 


"relationships. oe . & 


ae 


a : ; *Note the distinction between‘using. interpersonal relat'idnships to | . 

hs 2% -explain interorganizational collaboration, and the study” of inter- : PE 

Z personal networks” “(discarded in ee One). aur study entertains the. ; 
former, but not the latter. 


a t 


1979). 


meter tye ceeee oon 


Level, there ‘may be. several reasons why interpersonal functiong are 


_important to _interorganizational arrangements (e.g., Corwin, 1972); 


Even without decendite such -an extreme. explanation at the. individual 


+ 


. These reasons -have not -been especially articulated with regard to ne 


. cational syatens, as most of the existing literature simply notes, the. 


_ importance ‘Of “boundary. personnel, " Linking agents, coordinators, or 


facilitators,. but. does: not attempt to explain. the “possible, reasons: for 
collaboration (e; Bos, Thompson, 1967; Parker, 19773 3--and—Rogers, 


a 


ete a 


") 


inetual exchanges. from each other, making specific job- 


relatéed tasks easier - “to. Perform; 


e The organizations collaborate. because individuals are- 


’ able. to achieve sel f-fulfiliment goals, a& in cases. 


where individuals ‘simply enjoy’ performing: "matchmaking" 


or dnformation-exchange. activities; and . 


‘" @ The. organizations. collaborate because individuals are, 


As with thé organization-based explanations, it ‘can be seen. that 
‘these individual“based-expianations also involve different” conditions. ve 
For example, ongoing ‘research in a vaigeed: ‘study of the. ‘RED Utilization 


: studied at a. global. level. 
“ mugt. be. focused on a specific knowledge utilization service, 
seivices, for the purpose of this study, are. ‘defined as activities in 


able to: advance their career development and -employment 


- 


opportunities. 


~ 


ms 


Specific Knowledge Utilization. Services 
These interorganizational outcomes. §. and explanations ‘cannot -be 


‘The. orgaiizations-collaboraté becausé individuals derive 


a 


“agents and other “personnel in an iiterorganizational arrangement. 


To assess any given situation, attention 
Such 


program (sée Louis et.al., 1979) suggests’ that .each of these explania~ 


we 


* 


which educational information is transmitted ‘from a source outsidéof 


@n LEA: to a teacher or administrator within the LEA. ‘This: transfe : 


information may océur in- three ways: * 


~~ 


However, one. may consider the following potential Sep tandt tons i 


‘tions is a réasonable way of thinking about the motivations of linking. 


rapa 


cL es, Staff development=-exg.,. the holding of workshipa or 
_ . 1). other: inservice ‘training. segsions;: 


x 


| . oe 3S Linker assistance--e.g: ; assistance by an external 


minh nin ght te Se emery Bin Shed 2 i teal base 
” i 


, person (Hinker): in dealing with-some -achool problem; 


ae 
eo opt 


‘and: Lome = 
° Information retrieval--é.g.; the provision, of specific 
, items of information, as may be requested ‘by phone or. ‘ 


Be Sees ge a. fa person. 


angéments,—there-aré-s pec: 


or programs | involving one. of thease: three activities. Each: activity tends oo 


sto: | have its: -Own ; mandate,,. procedures, resources, and. staff personnel. : 

ot Fedérally-sponsored activities -have also tended to ‘be organized around 

“ . one of these three. themes. The Teachers’ Centers program, for instafite, 
: _ is ‘dominated. by staff ‘development ; NDN is dominated: by linker asstetance; 
be ee 7 -and-‘the NIE. State Capacity Building program has: frequently. ‘supported 7 : . : 


: i information retrieval activities operated by. a state: department’ of - —? - 
- = education: 2 9, oe te ; ; . ‘2 _ | 
. So : These. service ‘activities therefore act as the specific settings: - ; 33 


_ within. which knowledge ‘utilization may ‘be. studied. The relevant outcomes: * 
and ‘interorganizational conditions: needed by each type of service may 

‘ ‘vary, ‘but evidence can be ‘collected: régarding the specific operations. of ‘ 

____... "ah, —In-the-present-étudy,all_three-types -of services were the 

‘specific. focus of attention within. a oe interorganizational arrangeé- 

ments’ , : : : we ag - a ee 


4 x * . 
. 5 < = noe = a OF 2 eases eg 


r ~of-Concé talrraniework——-— —---- = ee eat a 


; -Qverall,. the. atin. of the. ‘present study. is: to. advance our under- 
ee "standing of: ‘how. and _ why interorganizational -collaboration produces the. 
aaa aa ~Taésired: ‘enowledge utilization outcomes. The-investigatiton wilt first ————— 


documérit, the nature and extent of the outcomes: in three case studies, 


_ and’, ‘then. relate. -these. outcomes . to the potential array of explanations. — ; my 
. ; Three : types of outcomes and eight types of. explanations will. be ¢ - i 
i ; especially examined... The outcomes include. goods. and. services, utiliza- 
LULL!" . ttonis and dysfunctional outcomes; the explanations include (at the c 
“ERIC : a a 
Bale oe ee 


Oe ee 


a Sg =e 


-organizational level) mutual exchanges, access to external ‘funds, man- 
.dates to--collaborate,. formal agreements, and. conflict mediation, as, 


s 


well as (at the interpérsonal level) mutual ‘exchanges, self-fulfillment, 
and: career advancement. The relationships between ‘outcomes aid’ éxplana- 


if a doris: will ‘be: éxkamined in the context of three types: 38 of ‘knowledge. see : 
oe : : utilization services: | staff development ; Linker assistance, and: infor- i 
mation retrieval. a & 4 ; a ’ : b> 

. fai ; - ; 1 = - @ ee $ a > : _ Loe 


pe ee Be. anEROBCANIZATIIAIAL axnaichimirs EDUCATION = 


a es 3a Se Sans 


ogy - 


ee different types: of - snterorganizational arrangénénts, all. : a 
aimed at. promoting ‘knowledge utilization, currently exist. in. education. ; 
The éstablishient of ‘regional labs and centers a At the founding. of ‘the. ie 
— "NDN préviously ‘have been. ment ined as two. ae of federal initiatives; 

: - “Among units of government, Pe third. is an atrangenent_involving regional 
: education. agencies (REAs);"—These agencies, which. have emerged. in many 
states « over the last fifteen years, collaborate with ‘SEAs and ues to! 


“a i improve -educat ional practices. , Bae, 
oo. The general ‘telat ionships. ‘among these three. different eypae” ee 

re otganizatioris--1. e.;, SEA, REA; ard. LEA--are: shown tn. Figure 2-1. The 
relationships meet the. basic requirements. for an. interorganizationdl . 
arrangement (é.g., Hood, 19783 Paul; 1978; and Far West. Laboratory, 
i978), generally satisfying five conditions (Van de Ven, 1976; Parker} 


a -19775, and Miles, 1978): ; a. = he 


= — wenn meee: 


~ 
* 


Rog The. participating ‘otganizations overtly annoutice a - . 


= ~ 


arenes a, ; ‘shared: sense of spurpose;. . : _ 

o . e The organizations emanaté icon or establish formal is 
t- , ‘collaborative agreenients: to work on Specific services; 

y Specific organizational éupioyess-or-units are assigned 

. to-act, in liaison or linking capacities with eeene, to _— 


1a ret ae asain nace 


. se | the ‘other SEAN Zar TORE 


a” 


pee ; ; "There is. considerate variation in the names used for these. agén- 

Os cies’ (e.Bes intermediate service. agencies, educationat sérvice agencies, a 
——= : gencies).—We-have selected. the term : 

: . Fegional, education, agency (REA) as -the. most. appropriate parallel. tothe 

: _ prevail; use of state education agency (SEA) and oe education. agedicy: 

anc Ee —_ oa e 


ays - : ‘ Figure 2-1. a a i 


a rr ‘ MAJOR. COMPONENTS. OF- INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
P denghce ae ‘ARRANGEMENTS. THAT WERE STUDIED 2.3 


| éState Department 3 
a ; — .» of B@ucation. — ; 


_ | 7% = Regitonar 


eae \ 
a {Education agency. f° * 


e vat decisionmaking a members of different a é 
. so organizations takes..place;. and: : 


4 


¢. -Interorganizational units. (e. g-- ad "hee coordinating 


- a, - comiit tees) are fompally. ‘created. % . SO 
a emneteeares i et : nei - . 


e “ i 
7 The arrangesients exist because of the passage of state legislativa, 
: ; defining the fete of REAs..as intermediary units. As a result, the ae 
oe corresponding SEAS, _ REAs, and ‘LEAS may enter into ‘service agreements; Te. 
he # > , : ‘the REAs may. aptsy staré who serve as. ‘linking agents; and there may be. : 
a mutual decisionmaking + ‘units (e.g., an REA's board of directors Bendrally 


_Nat ional Resource 
The importance. of REAS ‘in the ‘knowledge utilization process: is 
ee _ evident from a policy perspective... The REAs are part of an -inter- 


Re ional Education : gencies REAs)- _a8_4 


+ 


organizational arrangement ‘that has access ‘to knowledge, access: to. 
practitioners ‘and. users, and sufficient linkages: between these twos, 


The Rl REAS also present a significant opportunity for policy action, a 
because e they exist “in all -regions- ~of-the countr ry. Furthernore,, they ae 
\’ ‘have had a gtability of operations over time, a and have. not been. transient 
Ba ; = arrangements. The arrangements have. not besa ‘based on the assumption of 
— a long-term federal support, but have mainly been: ‘supported: by state “and. ~ 
ons ; . legal funds. In. short, the REAS- enjoy- both political and bureaucratic. : 
_ 4 _ Fegitimacy. ; ‘ a ot Sg ead 
The significance of this. interorganizat ional arrangement (SEA 
: a ~~ REAGLEA) can be. appreciatedymore ‘fully when it is.realized that, in 4 
i. °° @ducation, much of the eAnh ledge: produced: as a result of federal. * © , " : 
.- . ; ‘efforts’ must be applied at. ‘the. local: level; hence any attempt to ‘Pro~ ; ; 
‘mote knowLelige utilization must involve organizations at: ‘different ey 
‘governmental levels. In summary ,. an REA arrangement ‘is an excellent 7 


we ee « 


@ : - . “focal, point for: knowledge. utilization because it: 


e. May. inélude,, juriedietionally, a atite eer and ; ; ; 
local school districts and. therefore involves’ basic — . ee 


economies of scale. 


+ @. Ts service: oriented and thus. more Likely to excel in 
oe utilization activities (cf. a university research. group); . 
© Has.broad potential applicability in that every state. 
_ could: ‘have such. arrangements (as of 1978, about 39 of 

‘the 50: states. had: such: a system); - 

‘Has political. and bureaucratic legitimacy 3 in that f¢ + 
‘is ‘part of the ehicational systea's int ergovernsental 
a _ pace ua a a oe raamra that is not 


“ 


$ 
é . 
Ory 


2. and 


rey vent oy. @ Is - basically ante by. state or looat funds, ‘al-—— ——_ 
: i 24 though it is/usually: eligible to.-be supported by ‘fed- 
eral funds: as: ‘well, 


a 
. . Few other ; types of interorgantzat ional arrangements, including the use 
oy Tauswriee or r university organizations to. , LEAS, direct Linkages bituaes: 
- university groups ‘and local school districts (see Havelock, 1979; and 
_ Chin, 1979), or. even the coordination of several LEAs (see Guba and 
Se Clark, 1976; ‘Lotto and. Clark, 1978; and Hood , 1978, for enunerations. of 
a ‘these: combinations) , appear th satisfy all of these criteria. At the | 
; sane time, the REAs. are in a formative stage of their development 
se 3 (Stephens et al.,. 1979). This means that policy findings could have 
“e san important “impact on the activities of the REAs in many states. ; re 
x . ° zs i : Fa 
ds - ‘Histor cal Develo) ent -of 
~ oe The number of atates that have ‘established some type of regional : 
: education agency for knowledge utilization purposes ‘has. increased, ; 
/aseinig the: ‘last fifteen years. This “ emergence of REAS,. honeys should 
/ not ‘be, confused with’ the: ‘traditional county superintendencies that ’. 
existed in. public ‘education for almost. +150 years (Delaware. was_ the 
iret ‘state to. enact the necessary legislation for’ “county superin- 


* 


> : a tendents in "1829--see Knezevich, 1969). “These county superintendenciés: 
“the term refers to a jurisdiction vachar than a paicion, 7 Nae ~ ; 


ie 2s 7 « 


<8 
7 
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were established to provide administrative services (e.g., compiling c 
, information: and- reports on enrollments, school expendituies, prograns,; : i. 

and teachers, etc.) in an: ‘economic fashion, to school districts. For . 

small. and rural districts, for’ example, the county offices often ‘pro= - 4 
. vided the: ‘only. administrative leadership (Davis, 1976). 

The role of the traditional county offices diminished in the 

19208 and 1930s. During this period, school districts began.to con- , /° 
- golidate. Thus, as the number of LEAs -dropped from over 127,000 in 1932 
#0 geound 17, ,000 in 1971 (Stephens, 1975) ," ‘fewer districts needed: the 
adninletrative servicee+that the county offices had epedetsenery . 
selves. Similarly, local districts did 1 not want to be ooiftxellied, “even Pe 
indirectly, “by the state: departments: of education. The: LEAs did not 
need the services of the county-off ices, nor did they want them; inst«ad, 


‘they wanted to: ‘be. independent organizat‘ions. _ a 


phe valve of | some sort of regional unit, meMevers was not. dis- ar 
missed entirely. Although local districts: were now -capable of providing: 
_ many administrative services on their own, how they could. provide: : eo 


various other types. of services temained a question. Local districts ae 
” were thus confronted with new problens. Among these were liow to pro- 

_ vide inservice training for teachers, - -educat ional and support services. 
for handicapped children, and assistance to ‘teachers. and administrators - 


"in developing: innovative curricular and. instructional programs (Davis, 


Ess 1976). | . —_ * 


The actions taken by the states to respond to this new need varied, 
‘Some states abolished the old county offices and enacted legislation to. 
"establish new intermediate units to perform these: service functions. ~ - 


‘Other states reorganized their. county office systems. and. -gave..the nn 


regional units the ‘esponsibility for Providing a ‘wide range of educa= e 
tional -and knowledge utilization services. Michigan, in 1962, was one nae 
of the-first-states-to-convertits numerous county superintendenctés-to™ = 

a set of 58 intermediate school districts.” Other arate quickly 


~ ne a 
* ‘ 
as se é 


ae * avis “ash notes that New York, in 1948, was. actually the first 
State to eftablish a state: system of intermediate agencies, or Board of 
_ Cooperative: Educational Services (BOCES) . : 


followed, and, according to a. fationwide ‘eurvey, 49. ‘states. are now 
reported to have: some type of intermediate ‘unit. different from the oe - 
- _.tradit ional county superintendency , (Stephens, 1978). a . nt ° ot 
Ne 3 Federal legislation had.an inportant influence on, the rapid in- 
oo “erense. in the nuaber of new regional . education. agencié r (knezevich, 
“4969; Stephens, 1975; and. Texas Education ‘Agency, 197 ). The 
“Shenentary and ‘Secondary. Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) 5 and particularly” 
i ‘Titles; I, II, III, and VI of this Act, provided incent ives to state. and. 
local school districts ‘to establish new and innovative ‘educational pro- rn 
‘grams and ‘services. ‘Title III, for. example, provided. grants to- local. 
echool-districts for innovative. and mode] educat tonal programs. . 
Title It funds were also available to establish. supplementary éduca- : 
pO | Etona. centers, and this enabled dome school, districts to develop ia 
organizations that, in. some instances, were the. Precursors. of the, lat ters 
" more formalized: regional - -education. agencies. + Moreover because of the 
: - growing, number. of federal .education: programs, many of. hich | gupportéd 
ar “ “educational ‘initiatives at the local rather ‘than ‘the state Jevel, there 
oe arose an increasing need for regional agencies that éouid oversée and, 
: ‘n wi in’ some cases, even administer these new. programs. as . Ss 
re - As can be. seen j., the new regional education-.agencies placed an 
. emphasis. on service. ‘rather than administrative: functions. In addition, 7 
‘the focus was ‘on providing . services in response to LEA. demand, rather 
; than at the request. ‘of the ‘SEA. Although the SEA often worked with 
é = ‘the. REA, sometimes éven. asking it to. carry out state mandates, states 
‘ - ca ) recognized that. the service relationship with the, LEAs ‘who were men- 
“¢ . ‘bers of ‘the REAs fieeded to be preserved: in order to insure. the regional 


ad H 


agencies’ ‘survival. . es Ot, 
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; The Universe of Regional Education. Agencies 


‘Regional education. agencies are not ‘Yimited to a’ particular area. 

a 
—ef-the “country. - iWithin-states;_however;-REAs-genetally serve more. 
io: suburban and i school ‘districts than districts in urban: serene: The a 


ae 
a . ao ee 


¢ 
a ’ » nan bewee 


_ = *the ‘peader ‘should be ‘cominded that the following distiesion refers 
ae entirely. to the new. types of REAs that have been formed,. ~ and not. to. the 
-° .  - traditional county superinténdencies that = still exist. 
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‘reasons for this are obvious--urban. school districts are larger. ‘than 


“guburban and rural districts and are- consequently more-able to provide 
legislation requires or ‘permits: the establishment of REAs, the legis- — 


not join an REA (e. g-, lowa, New. York) or: May require the urban dis-: 


is. required or : not. 
“identifies four types of REAs: | 


dated, ‘but in which LEA membership is voluntary; (3) permissive=dt 


ee 


" REAs whbsé formation is encouraged, but not mandated, by- state legis- 


state legislation, (2) to be: under lay’-control, G) to have services’ 


determined: by LEAS, and (4): to be. ‘primarily funded ‘by. LEAs, with some | os 
_ SEA and _federal. support. _ Finally, repionatised bts ‘ténd: (1) to -be 


20 


thé services that REAs usually offer... Thus; in those. states where 


lation may, stipulate that the urban distticts within the state may : 8 


tricts to form their own. REAs (e.g., Pennsylvania). 
Two studies (Davis, 1976; and Stephens, 1979a) provide sar gen- 


tie 


eral descriptive data on REAs. in each state, and both studies classify 


regional education agencies into several ‘types.. Davis. categorizes the 


‘regional agencies according, to the legal basis for: their operation 


within the state: and according ‘to whether LEA. membérship in the REAS 


Using this. classification scheme, the- ‘study 
(1) mandatory--those REAs whose for- 
mation is mandated by: -state fegtelaticn and in which LEA anhabsiies 


is required; (2) mandatory/voluntary--those whose formatjon is.ma 
ious " ¥ 


lation and in which. membérahip is therefore not; required; and (4) no. 
legislation=-those REAs whose. formation jis not directed ‘by any legis- 


lation. Appendix A (Table A-1) lists the: ‘gtates-with | of 


"REA. Of the thirty-four | states, nine chad REAs operating under manda~ 
tory législation; ‘five ‘states had mandatory/voluntary legtslat ion; 


eleven. states had permissive legislation; and: nine states had regional, 
agencies that. were. operating with no. specific ‘egialatign. 
Stephens classifies the REAs somewhat differently rom Davis, by: : 


trying to incorpotate ‘functional ‘with ‘structural - characteristics. The. * 


elassification is based primarily. on: variations in ‘fdur central charac- 


téristics. Thus, special district REAs- tend? *€1) to -be ‘“authorizéd: by 
determined: by SEAs and: LEAs; and (4) to. have, mixed Sourcés. of fiscal — 
support. Cooperative ‘REAS, in contrast, térid: (), to: have general 


authorizations ,. (2) tO. ‘be under. LEA control; (3) ;to have services 

= - ; ‘ : *. ee as ae 
t * 
{ 
i’ 


; authorized aby state. yegulat ions ai. (2) to: be under professional 
* . advisory control, (3) to have services determined by SRA priorities, 
and (4). to be primarily funded, -by the SEA. 
~The states that,'in 1978, had” some type of regional agency are_ 
x he listed in Appendix A (Table A-2). “For, each state, the type of regional 
a Ss ageticy existing. in. thé state, using Stephens's. classification, is indi- 
a . cated. As is is. shown, the. same. state may have one, two, “or all three types: . 
. of REAs. Special district REAs exist in twenty-three states; coopera~ 
tives are Present in twenty-six states; and regionalized REAS ‘exist in 
«  .twelve ‘states. Each type ‘of REA is. able to receive federal funds,” 
bs although, as has been noted previously, reponnl aed REAS tend to | 
° aa “Feceive only a -small portion of their funds from nm féderal sources. Each. 


. 


type can also provide. knowledge dissemination and utilization setvices.” 
_ Again, however, regionalized: REAs are more likely to perform. ‘adminis- | 

trative. and regulatory, rather ‘than: service (and thus. knowledge utiliza- 
ose tion), functions (e.g%, New. Jersey), "= and coo eratives in some states 
a (e.g. Illinois). provide only a single service, such as special educa- 


: tion, rather ‘than a broad range of educational programs. - 
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; Criteria for Selécti 

ae ” Of the REAs in the universe, those selected, for the present study 

| shad. to. satisfy geveral criteria. First, they “alt had to. provide ser- 
‘vices to local school districts: Although ‘the intensity of the REA"s 
‘dnvolvement with each of its-member LEAs could vary, and..although. the. 


interor anizational Arrang ements for Study. 


‘type of sérvices offéred could also vary,. the. essential condition was 
that an REA had. an interorganizational arrangement ‘with a. group of | 
_ LEAS. Second, the REAs had, to be intensively involved in providing 

, nowledge dissemination and utilization services. Some REAs. mgy only 


*xnowledge dissemination. and utilization services. cover four pro= 
gram and service: aréas. that "were surveyed in. the ‘Stephens (1976): Study... «| 
These. are: curriculum ‘services, research and: development, staff 
development, and information services. : 


*ere ig interesting te note, in fact, that each state with. 
xegional ized: REAs. also -has cooperative: and/or special district REAS._ 
‘Thus ,. ‘4t is these latter ‘two types of REAS that. usually provide the 
‘knowledge utilization services: “to ‘LEAS ain. these ‘states. “a 


Pa sae | 


- “ special education, and because such services. were not. directly rele~ 


the neéd to find sites. that would have a robust activity to be studied. 


exemplary cases of knowledge utilization. - 


cs enough or With efiough intensity: that at least several 


Sélection of. Candidate. ‘Sites: 


sites. 
First, recent: gtudies that described interorganizational arfangements 


2 a a +43. 
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vA 
provide direct educational services, such as classroom ‘instruction ins ¥ 


‘vant to the present study, such REAs were not considéred eligible : for 
Third, the interorganizational arrangénerits had to represent 
‘Six criteria had to be met 
for the knowledge utilization services of REAS to be called exemplary: 


ly ¥ 
” . * 


study. 


‘@ The REA had to provide’ some type of knowledge utiliza- i 


tion. service’ to two or more school districts; : 
- we SD et 
These. sérvices’ had. to cover the thrée types previously” aa 


-described=-i. Bs, staff -devélopment , linker assistance, | 
and information retrieval} a 

® The services had to have . produced -some evidence , of 
positive effects. on at least the goods. and services — 


outcomes and the intermediate utilization outcomes 


Previously -déf ined; , ; 7 °: 
Cy The ‘Jnowledge being provided ‘had to deal with the nain= “+3 ane? 

stream needs of elementary and sécondary schools and not # 

_ be limited to narrow curriculum. topics such as voca- 

tional education; a 
@ The services-had to have been ongoing for several a \ : 

years, or have been provided in such a manner as to - x ee 

‘suggest a permanent rather than: transient relationship; ; were 
and - , ; 
@ The services had to have been conducted frequertly 


- 


REA staff were involved. in the activity.” 


The first four of the above requirementswere derived from thé basic 
policy and: research objectives of the study; the last two were based on 


= « * 
“ ft « 
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These criteria ‘decane the basis ‘for developing a list of candidate. 


Ue es ae ete So 


The process for developing this list involved several steps. 


AS 


4 
s 


-were. reviewed ‘for _those states in different parts of the country. that _ 


"had: some type of regional education agency. Second: ‘state departments 
". of education were ‘contacted, and. the individual most familiar. with the, 
state’ s REAS was asked to recommend those REAs in the ‘state that were 
inténsively involyéd in. providing knowledge utilization. services. 

: Third, each REA chee was: ‘recommended was then contacted, and the 
diréctor of the agency was asked if the REA mien be studied, If’ the * 
director indicated a willingness. to cooperate ‘in the study, he was then. 
 adkea to describe the specific services that the agency provided and to 
send any available ‘written materials about the REA's services, Addi-~ 
‘ t4onal information. about the-size of the REA's budget, the size of the 
staff, the jumber of local districts and students ‘that the agency 
served, and: the type. of local distticts that were members of or fell 

_ within the catchment area of the regional agency was also requested. 
Fourteen interorganizational arrangements emerged from ‘this process 
_ (see Table 2-1),, and these arrangements thus, becamé_ the Candidate sites 
from which the final three interorganizational arrangements: were - ‘sélected:. 
The fourteen. candidate sites are not necessarily Erne esentat ive of ' 
thie universe of REAs. -Although each of the candidate: sites \ satisfied 
our selection criteria, other sites might ‘have emerged as candidates 

‘had the identification process been different. “thas, ‘our process of 
contacting state departments and. asking indiviquals. to econmenid “candi- 
date sites within the state was central to our arriving it the eventual 
list. of fourteen. It -should be noted , however, that any ethod that 
is used to identify. candidate sites, short -of a. formal ‘sampling approach; 
will be biased in some way. In this study, .a formal sampling: approach 
was neither feasible nor necessary.., This was because the selection of 
exemplary, rather than representative, sites was the foremost. consid- 
eration, in order that the reasons: for pee success of interorganizational - 


arrangements in athieving ‘Kiowledge:u utilization. could be: documented. 


a 


Final selection. of REA-LEA Arrangenents 
From “the List of -fpurtees éandidate. sites fitting the: ‘basic cri~ 
“tore for inclusion in ‘thie study, three iAterotganizatioaal artangements — 


were selected: Although the. three were to satisfy the common -criteria,, 


5 “Wocthern, Colorado Educational 
a ae “Board: of: Cooperative: Services 
an A : ‘(Longmont “Colorado): 


oe. ‘Southern. indiana. Education. Center | 
"S “(hunt ineburg ,. Indiana) 2 . 


"Gant: Wood “Axea-Rdhication Agency 
aS 10 (Cedar : ‘Rapids, -Yowa)- 


wayne County Inte® vediate. School 
‘  ‘Distedct. (Wayne; Michigan), 


na ae ‘Rducat ional. Service Unit: #2 
a) (Presiont,- Mebraska). 


. |” pticational seivice- unit 3 
‘ y (Oniaha ‘Webraska). 


‘-paucitionat ‘Improvenent Center-. 
‘South (Sewell, New, Jersey): 
saucaliboe Improvensnt. Center- 
Wortheast (Wast- “Orange, NJ) 


. *iultndaah: Baucationai Service 
be District: (Portlaria, Oregon)* 


Region - 10° Educational Sérvice 
Center. ‘Richardson; . exae) 


2 
5 
' 


>, , Region 13; Eéticational bervica:” 
i Center. (Austin, Texas) . ry 


‘Regional Education Service 
“Agency. # 2: (Charleston, W. Va.) 


- cooperative’ ‘Educitional Service 
agency- #3 AGillett,, Wisconsin) 


Cdoperative: “‘Edticational Service 
“agency #6 (Chippewa. Falls, 
“Wisconsin). _ 


Table.2-1 


voy, . 


“CANDIDATE. REAS” AND /SELECTED ‘CHARACTERISTICS 


x 
: 


*'pecent “Mnowledge. 
; ‘Annual =—s Utilization ‘Utilization. 
Region Budget -Services. e 
-($000) Only —~. ‘Rducational 
“Services 


- West . 1,400% x 

North i 

‘Central 245 x 

North. : ‘ 
‘Central ‘14,000 oo x 
Worth: . 3 

Central 52,000 ; x 
Central NA x 

Worth 

‘Central.’ - 2,000. x 

‘North- ; 

east * ,3,000- x ee 

North- NA : x 
east 

West NA x 

South . NA x ' 

South 6,000 x - 

‘ 

South 600° x 

North _ _ 

Central ‘2,700 x. 

iescias, re = 

Central 6,000. xX. 


\e 


Rnowledge. 


Type of 
LEAs. 


“Served 


Nunber of 
LEAS 
Served 


81 


53 


25 


A te oe 


‘Number of 
Students: 
_ Served 
-(000) 


83 


38 


37.5 


55 


2 


Participation: 


‘ * Voluntary 


“ 


- tek 


Voluntary: : 


Voluntary 
Mandatory 
Mandatory: - 


‘Voluntary: 


Mandatory 
‘Mandatory: 
Mandatory 
Vsneiciey 
Voluntary 
voluntary: 
Mandatory 


“Mandatory 


“they ‘were also to be ‘selected to vary: along several dimensions, _SO- that 
they. ' would represent ‘the major types” of regional education agencies. 
‘The. following. variations in the REA-LEA arrangements were therefore. to, 
_ | 7. be-represénted ‘in the final selectioiis: : a — =e 


ae 


Ch CN Ere 
o 
« 


: : . ts 
a ae The REAS were to be regionally dispersed; eee et 
e. The. REAS were. to. be distributed to cover urban, 
‘, .suburban,- and’ tural districts;. , 

_ @& The -REAs were to. be: both large and enil, "in terms of 2 vi 
ro _ their budget and the ‘number of LEAs..and students . i. 
LS eae = gerved; and: * _ ° —— 
ne : ae ee .@ The REAs ‘were to serve LEAs that participated in the. ; ey 
oe as : int erorganizational arrangement voluntarily and paid °.. | 
- as membership: fees, as well as. LEAS. that were. mandated 
Pn " . by state ‘Legislation to. ‘be included’ within:‘an REA, but 
a ' ". that: paid no. fee: for their -participation in the intér- : 


« 


a : 


n organizational arrangement. : \ 


4 ; '¢. | METHODS OF STUDY 
For each interorganizat ional arrangement. . the relationships between 

De 4 ‘knowledge utilization outcomes and explanations were examined through 

. three. case studies. The present section describes the rationale and. 


f 


" design of the case studies. 
Rationale for Using Case Studies ; * 
- “The -use of case: studi ~ to Study interorganizational arrangements 

oa is- appropriate for several reasons. First, the context within which. ie: 
knowlédge utilization services exist is potentially rélevant ‘to the — * 
operation and ultimate success of these services. The case study is.a . , 
means .of examining, ‘the effects of an interorganizational arrangement on. 
the. “provision of a specific mowledgé. utilization service and is. 


espécially useful, because it allows a full exploration of the. con=- - tc, 


a 


textual factors: ee! 


where a specific case may be viewed. as a critical test of a Eheory,: mich - 


ave ; s 7 26. - : ~ oF 


: most ‘appropriate research strategy under. these eivcinstdicés: ata 
i that ‘the subject. of Anquiry | isa complex organisational process, . 4% 


-nenge, ‘with t the knowledge itdlization services, or’ both. Although - 


Second, _tmltiple sources of evidence are usually’ requtced. to estab—— 


: lish ‘the - ‘specific. facts about ‘an. Anterorganizational arrangement. : 


Organizational documents, personal interviews. and: direct observation. 
can- all provide relevant information, and the case sbudyg 8. again the 


Finally, any investigation. of this sort must begin- with the assump~ 


xesearch strategies other ‘than the case study ‘may be more appropriate ; “ae 
when ‘the process | can ‘be subdivided into. a meaningful set of components, - , 
any’ subdivision at this time ‘would: be premature. In this regard, current 


: ‘understandings. of knowledge utilization are not far different from the 
staté-of-the-art in: understanding organizational implenentation issues ; > 
. more generally. As pointed -out by one group of investigators (Greenberg: 


‘et al., 1977), invéstigations of such complex organizational . _processes 


:must appreciate that the pheriomena. being studied involve: | . eo 
eA seriés of decisions thet occur over a long period of 4-3 7 3, 
oe time, with no clear: beginning. or. end points;: . a 


‘@ Outcomes whose’ direct and indirect finplications are ; a ~ 
too- complex -for singie-factor theories; : me 

e A large number of relevant participants; ‘and 

e Situations that are potentialiy special | in terms of 
agency context, ‘historical moment’ in time, and other ; 


aot 3 s ; ~ 


key. elements. ag ; 7 ‘ . ft - 7 


.* 


Not surprisingly, a recent review of exemplary studiés cf the Anplenen~ a 
tation process ‘revealed that the: majority of these studies: used: a “case , 4 
study approach (Yin, 1980). - in 
Case Study Design ae . 2 a r 
. Design: Objectives. ‘Little documentation exists on: ‘the range: of iN 

%. ae 


possible ‘case study designs. OF. data: -collection- methods- that’ might ‘be 
uséd to study complex processes. One design is the single case study, - eas 


=- 
4 
4 


= a ay -sitvations . —_ ° , to- . * 


, _ gtudies,' howéver, is more appropriate ‘in this. situation, than the use 


yg 


; “like the role of a critical sivecinent: The use of miltiple case 


. aN 


_ .  @ The case studies need’ to 5 dévelop procedures, “that ee 


cage studies under these conditions. have described their research 
designs: only briefly. Patton (1978), for instance, -conducted case 
studies of 20° evaluat ions. in. the field of health. “The methodological 
-discussion. indicates. how. the. 20.were selected from a large pool of 170 


’ interviewed for each case. However, the single cases” are not ; Feported” 


ofa: single case, because the. same phenomenon. Cin. this case, knowledge . 
utilization). is. thouglit ‘to. exist in a’ wide array of situations. ‘Under 
these circumstances, each. individual case study must still be rigorously 
‘conducted ,. but the collection. of. several case studies: on. the same topic 
de: ‘intended to. be the: basis for generalizing to a broader array of i 


* 


-Whatever the specific design for a: multiple case study investiga- 


~ 


tion, the: ‘following objectives are, relevant: ‘“ 


‘ 


” €acilitate the. cumulation of evidence avo bpeci fic 7 
iesués ‘rather than around: specific respondents or : 
doctiments; .. : es “ dug 
e The information collected: must be able to aecniaddate. r 
quantitative as tell. as qualitative evidence; 
“e Comparable procedures. need. to be followéd. in ‘conduetthg 
' the individual case. studies, even though the.-specific 


‘activities, respondents, and available documents may 


vary from one case. study. to anottier; ° . s* * ag 

9 The case study design must -inélude. a. specific plan for 
eross-case synthests rather than. merely producing. an~ 
array: of individual. case studiess. and: 

‘@ The design must ‘be flexible enough to alléw. for 
serendipitous and: idiosyncratic, discoveries. in the 
Broce: of ‘conducting and: analyzing ; the -casés. 


General Considerations. Riatidg agastigatione that have used 


candidates and: also indicates the ‘three types: of respondents that were 


- ‘<) 
ERIC 


. 


\. 


« 


and the synthesis + roas oer ta follows some jmpidere dogte not mpecdtio’ < er 
vat, ‘the outset of the study,” 


: 7 eee described by Miles (1979), “who reviewed his. own experiences in % _ 
_ designing individual case studies and conducting cross~case analysis. She i : 


. Some of the. pitfalls fientified by Miles, however, are. avoidable, and: = 


data. collectidn and data, analysis can be conducted in an abceptable : +, 
“ ¢manner ..- Moreéver, a new study by Rebert Herriott~ ‘(personal communica 


. of ‘the investigation was exercised by having the data collection for: 


_Yobust; deciding what questions are relevant . to different Yespondents;. stesso 


28. 


% = 


.. Some of the difficulties in conducting multiple case ptudies have’, 


a response. to Miles' 8 article (Yin, 1981) suggests specific ways in. which 


tion) will review. a wide range of previous experiences in conduct ing 
multiple - ‘study investigations: ‘in ‘the | fieid. of education, for the: 


. ‘purpose: of deriving. ‘general thethodological lessons. .. . F 


Oe eo etn ee eee, 
previously listed design objectives.. First, control over the- quality - 


individual case studies condicted by the senior authors. In other ae 
jwords, data collection was conducted ‘by persons familiar with the ; 
overall substance of the study. This procedure is essential inthe  — . ! 
conduct of case: studies, because many discretionary. activities may . . 
occur. during. the data collection process, and may: bé contrasted with 

the use of research assistants, in survey or laboratory research, where 
the discretion of the investigator is. to’ be minimized. Typical dis~ 7 
cretionary activities ‘that jay occur include: identifying, in the _ 
field, any, new leads that vee ‘be relevant and p Siar ehaeeeke warrant 


“ftom different sources ‘before . "gact" or ¢ "finding" may’ be considered: 


and adapting” questions to match respondents" knowledge -and expertise. 
‘Second, comparability. of ‘data colleétion and analysis was , 


furthered through Hie-use-of # fornél protocol, which included a 


a 
=a & 
t 


“Numerous other case study investigations, eee in the field 
of eiucation, are similarly brief in their methodological. documentation, 


even though some of these (e.g., Berman .and: McLaughlin, 1974-1978) ‘do : : 
present the individual case studies. The single exception to this 2? 42 
observation is a study by Alkin et al. (1979), which involved five case: . “oy, 


studies on the-uses of evaluation. in education. Thig study gives a 
rich description (pp. 29-43) of the rationale] and design for within- 
‘case:-as well : ‘as cross-case analysis. a 


*s ie description of the procedures to be followed, the sidrces of evidence 
: , . to ‘be examined (including a list of the types: of interview respondents), : 
os a and a substantive outline of the issues to ‘be addressed. The relevant : - 
evidence was. considered to. be: both quantitative. and qualitative measures» ; 
s  , 0f% 'setvice operat ions ‘and. outcomes. : 
| Logic of Selection, - and Comparison Across Cases. The fundamentai oO 4 : 
role of .a: research design is to. establish. a logic of ¢omparison, which. a ; 
in. turn is. used. ‘to ‘support causal inferencés. | The traditional ‘resedrch_ 
eS | désign. literature (e. g-; Campbell and. ‘Stanley, 1966); however, ignores 
‘.. .  ‘.\\the- situations in which infrequent or complex phenomena need to be — 
| Nea and in which the. necessary” number of: cases to support statistical 

0 ae ysis is unavailable. -Such. situations, for ‘example, may be found 4 
ae - : a ratory or clinical experiments, where a. particular phenom 

4 too risky (egos, certain surgical lesions in ‘animals) or-too infrequently 
Cs a ‘found (erg. certain personality syndromes) to- eee experimental 
we oe and. pepREEOL TEPOUPAT needed a the traditional designs. To deal with 
_ these situations, a whole: arfay of "gmall; n", experimental designs has oe 
- been: develop and décumented: (e.g., Hersen and Barlow, 1976; and - = 
. Kratochwill, 1978) , and the logic for ‘making causal inferences has still 


T-may be 


"been, etained. ; ' 3 P are : 
‘The. most common design ines these condjtions ia a direct repli- 7 

veation design ‘(Hersen’ and. Barlow, 1976, pp. 327-356), and the case study 2 

sanalogue™ ‘of this. aged Ge applied in the. present study" The purpose ‘ 

" of -the design | is to- determine whether a specific phenomenon can be, found 

“in; Fepeated instances ‘aide \Predictable conditions (internal validity). 

” For. ‘such: a design, theuse of tiee'e or four cases ,has been found 


sufficient. Then, if the phenomenon is found to occur in all cases, 


4 


4 


a the concluding step is to: devel pa general explanation or synthesis 
across. the cases. This. may laten\Lead | to the selection of cases. ‘that’ 

re establish. the variability of conditions under which the predicted 

: pheriomenon occurs (external validity . and such a deign may be con- a 


* sidered | a systematic replication design: , However, the present study 


- 


rs a key ‘point, to bé remembered is that case studies, like experi- . 5 - 
oe ae " ments, are a research strategy. In contrast,. case studies are not to es 
“ -be considered but one. of: several research designs.’ Thus, case studies 


x 
— * 


Be have: ‘their own designs. This issue is further described in Yin, 1981. 


oa 


~ 


stopped short of using the systematic replication design because of a 


limitation on: ‘time and resburcess such. an extension of ‘the research may ie 


be. cons dered for. future: investigations. 


“as previously indicated, three dnterorganizational arrangenents 


were selected for study because. they were known, through prior con-. -”. 
" tact, to have been operating. ‘dxtensive knowledge utilization sérvices — — 
; over ‘a multi-year period of time.and to have shown positive goods: and 
Oe. ‘, “services and utilization outcomes. in knwledge utilization. In this . 


sense, the three ‘case studies ‘were regarded as. exemplary irstances: of 


ww 


: interorganizational arrangenegzs. . The strategy that was used. therefore. 


a : , : was one. of selecting extreme or deviant, and, not necessarily represén- 


a a! . tative;. cases (Patton, 1980, p. 101). Such a strategy was warranted 


ame t _ inthe péesent study, because: the overall goal was. to uncover the 


eee . ae relationships ‘between interorganizat ional arrangements: “ana knowledge 

be wee 5 utilization, and exemplary,dnstances., were the ones needed at the outset a 
2 | : to ‘docunkat this. rélationship. 7 ay 
foe i te A further co onsidération in using’a direst replication design is . & “4 


a % the ‘timing. ef. the data collection for the case studies. A choice mube a 
7 a be. made whether to: conduct the fieldwork, (or data ‘collect fon) sequentially, / ct 
. with adaptations made: as appropriate from one case to the next, or sinul 


_taneously. _ Most mult iple case studies are implicitly designed: as ‘giml- i, 5 


i ae taneous.’ ‘cases, even though: they may be executed sequentially’ ‘in’ the. 


es —~ field. In general, however, little attention has been. given. to this —_ 7: 
; issue. The present stidy addressed ‘the jssue direttly by purposely : . ce 
a 4 a incorporating two rounds ‘of fieldwork for each case. study. Thus, the 


: initial case studies were: written after one round of data collection. : 
4 ; ; (spring 1980) ; explanations. for each case ‘were. compared ,- and. the final 


case. studies were only assembled after a second round (fall, 1980). The 


second round was specifically ee to search for information base 


* coup laaaitacy, subsequent step, not ‘uridertaken as part of the 
’ present study, would then be té select other, nonexemplary cases, and 
mR to-confirm. predictions that could jbe made about these cases from the 
: ° exemplary. experiences, . In, this + way ». causal. ‘inferences. cau be confirmed.” 
oo ; ‘Note, fowever, that the inquiry: into the nonexesiplary cases.‘can. be 
highly’ targeted -and limited to the critical points; moreover, a full, 3 
case. study narrative. need not -be written of these nonexemplary casés. . — 
This ‘subsequent step would be an example of a systematic replication — 
38 , -design., ; ; a _. - i 
- e . , 52. : : 


~ A 2 * i 
* 2 eG 


Seite 


ra 1 cele _and correboratory phone ares three specifi¢ iponteiee : _ 


‘ < . - i 7 4 
. 2 “ a: : 
e@ i . 7 . - i, 


# from one case during the first round could be. corroborated for. the. other aa - 


yee . “+, comési and conditions were. examined for each of ‘three services within 


se a 
2 7 — t , 


Saal * 
S 


- ~ & * , * 31. 
‘that were identified after the first round, and not for any longitudinal _ 
‘reasons. In this manner, insights that might only have. beer developed | 


‘two cases ‘dur ing ‘the second round. <j? ee 
Withingase | Design. - ‘For each case “study, the same within-case 


- __ design waa followed. Evidence was collected about four activities:. 
= a . f ‘ -_ -e@ 


iy ea 


A staff development service; . 


A Linker assistance service; - 
An information. ‘retrieval service; and 
Any broader orgarfizational oe that appeared | to. ‘ 


“affect. these three services. . 


e 8 8 ®@® 


- The first three: activities were selected because they epresented the 
basic way in which informatiow can be transferred. The. fourth. activity 
was ‘deemed important, | ‘pecause it set the first three activities within. 

a: context that was potentiaily relevant for explaining the operation ‘and 
outcomes | -of the other three activities. This, knowledge utilization out-— 


~ each. case study. The analysis of each service's activities meant that 
informat ion about the service itself, its outcomes, and its relation- 7 
ship to broader organizational issues within the. -REA-LEA arrangement 
was..collectéd and analyzed. : 
“N . { 


Data Collection ‘Procedures , as 
; A-data collection guide was: developed and used in each case, study 
a ‘(a copy of ‘this guide is edntained in. Appendix B). The guide indicated. | 

| the- questions for which ‘information was to be collected. from ieeecvies,. 

documents, or field. observations, ‘The questions contained. in the guide - 


were; eee eee on the basis of eiisting x ‘research about meuienee utiliza- | 


Pe Lie 


v ~ 


chapter. ; 
Data collection ‘then occurred in ‘four ways First, zach- of the 
three sites: ‘(an -REA) was contacted. by: ‘telephoné%br ‘mail ,..and..each gent 
o rékevant materials, about its. knowledge. utilization. services. From these 


or a . aot ee ‘e : \ a : : * 
ae ~ 7 a \ 2 a ro 
utilization services, représenting \the general . categories previously 
“described, were selected for each's fe : o ee : 

Secohd, ,field™ ‘visits: were made to each -site during | the Spring. of 
poems ti dass. serbian Saiki et, 


e 1980. Data. were collected primarily from the REA, bit information from _ 


- . otk the appropriate SEA.and LEAs was also gathered. Thus, the case study - é 
". “, + dneluded infopmation“about the entire interorganizational. arrangement, a 
4° =» -aind not just -about -the. REA. The_data. collection guide was used in.. 


these field visits, along with ‘a field protocol specifying the way ae 
in: which ‘information was. to be collected. “The protocol specified me 

; ‘that, at a minimum, the following persons were. to be interviewed at 
_ each site: 2 ay ‘ 


' » 
_ 22.5 6, ofall 
ry “8 


a 


. * 


% = : - @ The director. of che. REA; . a ‘, ee: t: 
et 4 -@ «The person in thé. REA, if not the directx, who had the. 
ae most. direct responsibility for knowledge utilization. 

Dope abe AvEttess | - a —? 


a ° Other’ key REA staff persons involved: in these three 
\ eo ‘services; _ , 
- * oe The official in the, SEA who. had the most direct -responsi~ 


-« @ 
: ' = 
> 


bility or relationship to the state’ s. REAs; a Py 


f “— & The project: director for each of the ‘three ‘knowledge a a ” 4 
7 | utdlization services (staff dévelopment, linker SSP 
i * . assistance, and —— retrieval). that had ve ae 7 
7 = | selected; oT ce 4 — cy 
| 
| 


x 


‘ . . S. 


eee yt rn ‘Other officials. in the SEA who were primarily responsible 

, for relevant, féderal - ‘programs, that, supported the REA's 
: ae ‘knowledge utilization gervices (typically, the Title iv-¢. : 
ig _ Program. coordinator, ‘the “NDN coordinator, and the State 


. } a ‘Capacity Building ‘program coordinator); and 


i oe ce A e ‘LEA users of the three. ‘knowledge utilization services, ' = — 


; with at least one user per service,” but often ‘more 
rae : (a user could be a teacher or an administrator) « 
Similarly, chewiscacel specified the types of documentary evidence . 2 F0 


that could be relevant, including project, memoranda; examples of the — 


materials being disseminated. or used by the LEA per onnel; schedules, 
agendas, minutes, “and, other official records. of prograimatic activi- 
ties; budgets ; logs,.. and other tabulations Of the services provided 
by. ‘the three knowledge. utilization services; and other reports, pro- 
_posals, and. documents. about ‘thesé services. - 

, Third, telephone contact was maintained with each sité "aieae the | 
fart round of field visits. ‘Supplementary inféimation to fill gaps.. 
teft/ during the field visits:was often transwitted during these tele=. 
‘phoné calls or was sent. by mail. -Once drafts of ‘the case studies. were. 
completed, they were reviewed’ by the major’ field informants. ‘Comments 
recéived from the informants weré then used to revise the drafts or to 
| plan additional data collection activities. = 4 “ 

Fourth, a second round: of field visits was made in the fall of | 
1980. The -second Foiind. éalled for second: interviews with the: majéz 
: personnel, supplemental interviews with ° key, persons. ‘who: might have been 
: abéent during. the. spring. visit or who might have been: identified as 
, ‘important. in. the intervening period, and’ the Gobtection of further 


“ es 


| documénts.. : i i ‘6 
; ae JEach of the case. studies and the cortesponding fieldwork ‘was con- 7 ; 
" ducted by two members of, the. investigating: team. Three amembers of the Sore 
“Project; ‘staff, ineluding. the two authors of the present report,,. rotated. 


so that a- different pair of investigators was: -téspotisiple for each case: 
"study. © \ - ow & * - Fo eG aoe 


‘ i 


Data. Analysis. ; ; : \. 
, ‘Data analysis atcutred in two steps that are. critical to the 
direct. replication design. The analysis was first done. within each 
case study, and: only secondly across-casess Though these: two steps 
appear straightforward, they are not. always followed. 4 in multiple case 


studies, with ‘the result. ‘that ‘the aggregate lessons, if any, may not 


. 


““be appropriate to--any. single ‘ease. 


eplanatdon-Butlding, The ‘primary méans‘:of - vithiniase and across- 


‘ft 


ae Kioutedge utilization ‘petvices bpetatad-as as “they. aid. ne 


-|case- study doctimentéd the outcomes -of the knovledge utilization: 


é 


\ 
I\ 


‘ 
\ 


2-0 7 * 23 a » 
’ 


i. : - and ‘described the sevice operations, in quantitative and qualitative 
terms. The casé studies concludéd. with a. discussion. ‘of the various 
explanations for” the. success: of; these. ‘operations. | Explanations. that 

“previously have. been suggested, és Yelevant . (see. Chapter Two). were - 


tested ‘but, where nécessary,. new -explanat ions’ were: developed. 


eae 7 The explanations were then compared: across: cases,. and the synthesis 
of is presented in: ‘Chapters Four, aid Five of ‘this report. The most notable 
, feature of. this: synthesis is /that ‘the: identities of the. individual cases ee 

" are preserved’ throughout ‘the analysis. _ cat. _° 


wy Seed _Explanat ion-Building _vs._ Extraction of ‘Factors. This ‘eXplanation= 
i: Bs i : 
building. approach for ‘crose-case analysis should be contrasted’ ‘with - 


~~ another: approach’ that is: often used for multiple.:case ‘Btudies. The: Rea 
ssecond approach involves the: extraction’ of specific. ‘actors: fron: éach: a 
oe ee case, and the: aggregate. analysis consists of an interactive analysis , ; 
- among, the factors (€.8--5.: ‘Rothman, 1980). . 
oe -_ .The - problem with using: orily the latter approach -is. that, it 
potentially desthoye the context. for any specific case, ‘thereby creating 
ey <i aa Naverage’" case that thay ‘be. only @ mechanical reconstruction. of \ 
i” | et “essential site conditions. The approach: is appropriate where a specific . ; 


—— factor or, two have been: previousiy- ‘hypothesized as. critical; “however ; it . 
umemecen 


= |e is inappropriate. when: the-purpose . of a ‘Study is to- céristruct and analyze 


a process about. which; little has been -previously. ‘known 1 (Yin, “198xy; ——-—— 
Under guch conditiohs; the premature extraction: of factors can over- i 
. Simplify (and misrépresent), the following phenomena: 


ee oH 


4 
Rhea - a 3 . “@ “The temporal sequence aniong: organizational events; ~~ 


my awh : = ; ~~ 


The uber ttutsbattey of Fai actors ‘tin any given individual oes 


go, ‘ . cases. 


Siiebec ada eto, Mee The. potential interactions ‘among ‘the factors; and 
—_ —..ultiniately, - [. a E La 
ee ‘\ ° The establisiient of -causal. relationships. . 


i ee Le ere approach covers:! ‘more. castes 


aS em apne eg 


phenomena, and.-can. also. alead to new insights not previously eountered: 


is tae | 


a 7 by ‘the investigators, in addition to testing existing Gopanat fonts In ~ cama 


a : ; I. . : 
* . + me < 3 j 
e : rf Se , 7 
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eR Ser shersera eT Re? ee eaeren tober 2 ae pee a eee cee eee Se et a ee ee ee ete, 


the present ‘study, Chapter Four shows. how both: of these. possibilities . : 
a ae “occurred” In payticular, t the. ‘phenomenon of network-building had fot ra 


orn ', been. anticipated by. -any: existing explanations;. at ‘the same time, some 


“of the existing explanations were. are: found to be relevant. 


et ae , i — 
Cae : # 3 sama of” “Methods. ‘Used ee ae : oO os +e = ee Se = + — we nem 
of | Case: studies. were the primary research strategy for conducting the ~~ = -~.; 
investigation. Individual -case studies “if ‘three: interorganizational a ee 


" arrangements were conducted: (the. individual case studies are reported 
4. ‘ in: a-separate volume of this report). The selection of cases was based . 
‘on a direct replication. design; in which it was assumed that the same 


i ee - phenomenon was under investigation in each case, and the goal was to. 7 : he 


‘show that the sane conditions. existed in. each ‘case, Thus, the indi- 


yy : 


vidual case studies. all documented: the outcomes and operations. of a. set 


of. knowledge. utilization ‘services, and. ‘concluded with a set of expiana- 


- 


“ te 


i tions. for: the success. of these’ services. ~ 4 : . 

se. oto Synthesis across: vases was -done by comparing the individual ‘éxplana- 7 

_ \ tions after .an. initial found. of data collection. The: ‘evidence from each 
“\. éase Was thei assembled’ th parallel ‘form, preserving the integrity of 


_events:.at each site bit -developing. a more: genéral explanation. The 


thé asvalopaent of the e general axpianation for these Waccoaea Ss -pre= 


My 


-senteéd. in Chapter Four, and: the peseaech an policy implications are ‘ 
considered in Chapter- Pive. NX - 


aa. 
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‘ Chapter Three - bese 
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OUTCOMES OF THREE INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


a 3 
\ 


x 


"Thais casé studies, each Scvening an AiteZorganizational 
arrangenent involving an. REA, provide the basic. evidence for ‘the . 
remainder of this miuey: ‘Although the full..case studies are contained” 
in a. ‘separate report,” the present chapter gives the major characteris= 
tics of each arrangement as. well as the major knowledge utilization out 


6 


comes: that. were found. z — 


Y 


Case Studies. of Three: Interorgahizational Arran¢enénts 


The three REA arrangements had been. selected - -to satisfy certain 
common criteria ‘that were essential to their being. called exemplary. 
In addition, the three were elected: to vary along certain dimensions, 

. in order that a. ‘reprénentative ‘set of interorganizational arrangements 


could be- studied . Thus, from: the eatididate List .of fourteen: REA arrange- 


- ments. (see Table 2-1), ail. of which. had been: deemed. oe three 
arrangements were. selected: 
e The Wayne county 3 Intermediate’ School District (Wayne ISD) 
____in-Wayne , Michigan, _1 linked. with: the Michigan. Department 
' _of: Eduéation. and .serving the 36 school district's. in. Wayne 


County. 2. .- 

The ‘Northern.-Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative, 
Services (NCEBOCS) in Longmont, Colorado; linked with 
the Colorado Department .of Education and serving 6 school. 
districts inthe subiitban area Rorth and west of Denver; 
and 


7” See Robert’ K. Yin, Margaret K. -Gwaltney,. and James Molitor, Casé 
_ Stidies of Three’ Interorganizational Arrangements ; Abt. Associates, 


Cambridge. Mass. ; 1981. - 


. 


: « ie . @ The Bineatdorial Tegbovemant Center-South (EIC-South) 
in Sewell, New. Jersey, linked with the New Jersey 
> Department of Education and serving. 144 one districts 
aes: in the. southern portion of: hg state. 


ial é / 
: 


eiease ces mhecetarackants ieee hens abeuicenencs that were 


a important to: their final Selection:. 


es ‘Wayne IsD. The Wayne County Intermediate School District is. 

Tocated in the north central region of the country. . The. interorganiza- 
tional, arrangement. of which the. ‘Wayne ISD is a part includes 36 local 
an school districts, which together. enroll over: 465, 000' students, the state > 


. be - department -of education, and several universities. in the areéa.. With ‘the 
SO "ho collaboration of \thesé other agencies, the: Wayne IsD provides a variety a ely 
of ‘Knowledge utilization services to the Detroit school district ‘and — : 


22 other districts in. Wayne County: s “suburban. areas, including staff 
i : ‘development ,. Linker assistance, and information etrieval services, and 4 
eo - = “has been doing so sirice 1962. Both general and. special éducation ‘topics = : 
- are addressed. A number of positive. outcomes are evident, including. the ; i. 
development of numerous educational products, the offering of many ins 
_ _ Service workshops, and the use.of these services by a> ‘gubstantial.number — 4 
ae ° of individuals within the ISD's catchment area. Although the total 
“Wayne ISD" budget: is quite large--$94 million--the. bulk-of these funds: 
- are ‘state or federal. pass-through dollars; which are “eventually tiirned 


= : over’ to the LEAs for their funding. of direct. services, such as special 
education. (The ISD. does. provide :some very specialized direct services, 
such, as: instruction for autisti¢ children.) A large proportion of the 
services provided by the IsD itself are: Knowledge DEA Lention serv ines: 
However , these services: are: so well integrated with the. ether ISD. 


; services that. no. separate: estimate > the budget ‘support ‘for knowledge 
= 


utilization—is—possibles— %. _ 
a NCEBOCS.. The. Northern Colorado: Educational Board of Cooperative 
services is located. in the western region of the. United States and 


aan ~- gé¢ves: suburban: and ‘tural school districts. Six local school -districts,. 


“which enroll 83,000 ‘students, have elected tobe involved in: the 


2 ala fi 


intérorganizational arrangement. In addition, the state, départient # w 
of education collaborates with the NCEBOCS: through a ‘liaison. office. 

“The, relationship -of the state department of education with. the. ‘REA, 
however, is,. ‘in _operation, primarily a. ‘cooperative (or ‘voluntary) one. “ 


The ‘services provided by. the NCEBOCS, for example, are offered pre- 


a « 


\ 
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By. the ‘NCEBOCS comes from its member ‘LEAs. 


“dominantly in response ‘to ‘the needs: and: demands ‘of local school dis- 


tricts. and not those of ‘the state department of education. Further- 


more, little funding support is given : to the’ NCEBOCS from the state . . 


department. : x : 


The: maim support. for the knowledge utilization services offered 
Thus, the programs and: : 


. services offered by the, NCEBOCS, are developed only after a a local vneed — es 


"has ‘been determined and after “financial. commitment for’ ot these ‘services 


hag ‘been -securéd even the member. LEAs. This situation -has led to: 


declining utilization. rates pand ‘contyasts “to- an earlier period: in the 


NCEBOCS history when utilization of ° services. was high,. During the. 


early 1970s. the: NCEBOCS obtained’ ‘several major awards from the federal 
"government, “and “was larger’ .and- provided more -servicés ‘than it does now. 


_ (These contrasting. historic periods. ‘will be disciissed: further ina later 


. 


section.). _- < P 
Gureeitiy. the ‘services..of the NCEBOCS .are provided: On. a budget re 


$1.4 million; the bulk d£ which is received from. local school districts. 
With these funds, several types of ‘knowledge utilization services are 
provided. These include: staff dev develo pment. and insérvice training. 

, Workshops, informat ion; retrieval services, research and evaluation 


Services, arid: linker assistance. Although the NCEBOCS provides a few 


’ direct servicés, such as Cooperative purchasing and transportation * “3 
services. (the NCEBOCS provides. no direct instruétional services), t he- : 
majority of its effort is directed. to providing knowledge utilization a 


- 


services, which cover such: topics-.as. basic -$kills and. ‘migrant education. 

_EIC-South. ‘The. EIC-South is located in the eastérn region of the 
country. 4Al though only. formally recognized by New Jersey ‘state ‘legis~ . a 
lation in 1978, the EIC -has. been--operating. for over éleven years, 
originally ith an. ESEA. Title IiI grant, ee hae ee providing. keiowl 


ee 


edge utilization services. throughout that period, 
‘in a six-coufity region. ‘One hundted forty-four urban, gubirban, ae 


es ; ; iy : G a 
: Dd. a ‘ Noone 

ee . - , 7 , oF 

. z 


Secretar sree rey i tg mci 
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: e ; ~ : 
BAS. 


ates with. the EIC in identifying thé types of services it needs. ‘The 


, ‘has. a. staff of approximately 75 FTEs. EIC-South. provides only knowledge i 
. utilization services to school districts. These ‘services include infor- a: 


talented @duication ,. basic skills, ‘special education, and nutrition: educa- . 
"tion are covered, . In addition, var ious administrative: requirenetits are 


‘addresséd such as the evaluation of teachers and the. setting of goals a. 


Summary. Of Services Provided. 
‘they met the six previously ‘stated criteria and were exemplary cases. 


“among these criteria was that the arrangement, at a minimum, offered: | a 
‘three :types-.of ‘knowledge utilization services: 


Each of ‘these three types. of services. involves a flow of information ___ 


tural school districts are located within the region, and each collabo- 


‘LEAs pay no fees to teceive services: from the-EIC. See 
, in addition-to,the LEAs, the state department of -education works. 

closély with EIC-South, asking it to assist LEAs. in implementing ‘state - 

priorities, “such | as. the Thorough “and Efficient (T&E) : legislation, which — 


con ae ner 


requires under-performing LEAs to initiate. remeaial. education’ programs 
_(Haughey, 1979). The EIC-South operates under ‘a budget of $3, million, 


a ‘large portion. of which comes. from ‘federal and state grant funds, and. 


nation-zetrieval services; inservice training and: staff development work= 


shops,. and consultant, or linker, assistance. Topics . such: as: gifted and 


and’ objectives. for meeting state and federal laws -afid- régulations. 


~ 


The. three interorganizational atrangéments. were selected. pecaiisé care 


a ee eee ee eee 


© Staff development, during which LEA~personnel are brought 


‘togéther for workshops, conferences, and training. sessions; 


e _ Linker assistance, which: involves an individual who acts. 
as a ‘Linking. agent and: provides personal. assistance rele- 


. vant “to a specific: ‘LEA _problem; and 


© Information retrieval (IR), ‘which: tiakes. specific infor= 
“mation available..on_a_wide_ range of topi¢s, based on ___ on 


S uemnediipeman tanmmepenena etemmanee ee 


requests. madé éither in: peragn or over the telephone. | 


SE ae ie 


ftom one soufce to another, Thé information or knowledge that is 


7 - Pe es me ee 


etiam Bnet 


with a group of. practitioners in ‘a workshop, sétting. 


/to give. ‘face-to-face assistance at the ca or school site. 


ever, are not always. this clear. 


linking agent. 


collected on the opération of each ‘type Of ‘service, thus énabling - Sant 


transmitted may be embodied ‘in printed material, such. nia 


of. a new curriculum practice, or may’ involve face-to-face and verbal 


communications. among different persons; For each. type a i 


however, ‘the flow -Of information may be different. \ 4 


Staff development programs, for example, usually inyolve face-to- 
face Coithuticat Tons. in which a. single. trainer or facilitator meets — 


The workshops - 


are often, but not. always, operated: “ata. common. facility, where prac- 


titioners' from different ‘LEAs or schools can meet together.. In -con= 


trast, a linking agent providing linker assistance usually: 


works on 
‘specific problems identified by individual préctitioners, aad cette 


Finally, 
an information rétrieval facility is: ugually operated. at some central 
location. (typically, the ‘REA itself), « alla’ ‘the individual users’ mist 
either visit the facility or make requests over the: telephone. | _ Such 


requests are usually - ‘satisfied by the ‘transmission of ; “specific réports 


H 


~ 3 \ 


or ‘written materials. 

‘The dist in¢t ions among, these ‘three. categories of ‘services, how- 
The: provision: of linker: assistance, 
for example,, .can ‘algo involve workshops for school building. teams| who | 


will be. involved: in the implementation: process. Conversely, bona otatt 


development programs can also provide dinker-iike: assistance, with the -. 


’ strainer focusing on. a. specific school problem and- ‘thereby. acting 28 fi 


Similarly, . information: retrieval services can involve. 


personul interactions between the staff of the Service: and users, ly 


‘during ‘which exteyfled information; ‘more like that poune during Linker 


: assistance, ‘may be ‘transmitted. 


In: Sondiicting the case studies, however, an attempt ‘was made to. 


distinguish: among: ‘the three types of services, so ‘that. data could.‘bé-| 


__comparison of the - explanations for the. success. of ‘the services. across 


service categories and’ across Cases. 
fore, the flow of information: from: one source to ‘another was traéed,. 


_...and: the. process ‘by which the information was: transferred - ‘was analyzed. | 


For each type of service,, thére-| — 


a 


o All knowledge. ‘itd ization services or programs. within each ‘REA 
‘arrangement , however, were not studied. Rather, a attention had to be 


limited to the eingle,- best example of each type of service within 
: each arrangement . The specific: services ‘that were Studied: are listed 


ta | Table 3-1, and the year in which heer began” is indicated. 


4 —s ° ~~ 
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Gutcomes ot Selected inowledge | Utilization Services: 


tn conducting the case studies, three types of outcomes were | 
observed (1) goods. ‘and services outcomes, (2) utilization ‘outcomes, 
and (3) ‘dysfunctional outcomes. All. three types - of outcomes are rele- 
vant to each of the. three knowledge utilization services. . , 
Goods. and sérvices outcomes: refer to the written : materials 
developed as part ‘of each service, as. well as any. “information that 
is ‘given orally to service users. Utilization. outcomes may be more © 
complex; and may be either. intermediate or ultimate. Intermediate 
utilization outcomes. refer ‘to the. extent of use of the services=-1. eC.” 
the. number. of participants or users that the services réceive. Ultimate 
. utilization outcomes refer to the actual utilization: of the information 
—_ ‘that. was given to users, ~ and. may ‘include: ithe. initiation “Of - a plaaaing 7 
‘or assessment activity; an actual change in educational practices a 
change: in -perceptions - or attitudes about the eduicat ional process. that 
does” not..uecessarily result ina changed: ‘practice; " er. ‘confirmation that 
an existing practice neéd not -be changed. Although’ both. intermediate 
and: ultimate ‘utilization outcomes: are relevant for ‘the three: knowledge 
utilization ‘services ,. dor” sentation -of the: latter type is not readily 
available, for at least two reasons. The: first is. ‘that the utilization. 
of information may occur some time after the information ‘has been 
received -by the user of the services. Tl xefore, any attempt to 
‘determine the extent of utilization. is. difficult. Thus ,. practitioners 
are: often. ‘unable: to. associate » ‘specific pieces of. knowledge with a 
7 * change in practice of with a. change. in . attitude. Moreover, praStitioners 


aré ‘sometimes. not even: able to identify ‘specific utilization occurrences, 


as ‘utilization may actually involve. a series: of incremental stéps 


— (Weiss » 1980) 


fable 3-1” 7 fa 
ore ae _ START ‘YEAR, FOR. ae RIOWLEDGE UPILIZATION SERVICES ‘ oe 
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- ‘Type of-Service _. be ee et cae - ee 
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ee Staff interinstitu- ' Staff Development ‘. Inservice ‘ 

cam % Developsient tional” Workshops -Program_( 1977) ' Workshops — 
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“this name. was: first used. in 1976, but a. similar service ‘started. in. 1974 . 


ae under, the name Project INFORM. . . ee : 
; “Panis name was. first uséd in 1973, but the servile started in. 1967 ‘under . 7 aa 
— the -name Project ASSIST. . . 
Sp anis name. was ieee aed in 1978, but the service started in 1970. ard 


; “The thiva ‘type. i outcome~dysfunct ional outcomes--refers to. the. 
problens. that may, result from interorganizat ional “collaboration. These 
outcomes may be seen ‘as the costs of collaboration. A ‘deseription of 
,the. outcomes that were: found for each of the.case studies follows... For 

' most..of. the outcomes; we present ‘both the overall tabulations and ; 


; illustrative - vignettes. 


a . Goods. and Services Qutcomes. Few numeric measures are available 
for these ‘outcomes. In theory, the measurement unit would. reflect. fone” 
"bundle" of information transmitted--e.g., the number of reports: dis- 
“tributed -or curriculum offerings. Such. measures are ‘difficult ‘to define 
precisely, however: (e.g-, what is a “report"?).,, and the following text. 

‘mainly describes the types of goods and services that were none in each .. 

‘ interorganizaticnal arrangement. . ae en eee tare ie 
- These ee covered the type of information that was’ given ‘to : : 

‘users and the: manner in which this information. was trangmitted ‘(see 

Table 3-2). The first of, the three services--staff -development services—- 

_ ineluded workshops, inservice training séésions, and. courses for which. . 

- graduate credit could be earned. The type of information given to par- 
ticipants depended on the topic of the workshop and the specific staff 
"development program. The Interinstitutional Workshops in the Wayne IsD, 
for example, covered topics’ ‘selected by the: school or district teams. 

that enrolled. Recent: workshops have covered. topics such as developing | 
and implement ing a.model for institutional self-renewal, implementing, 
cies in: ee ee of the school (e.g. pk s}aee 


- capped students. This, the gbjective ¢ of. the fateringticutional Workshops 
has ‘been to implement a new ‘Practice or product in the school butidiag 
‘(see cia oe : 


‘iad Gieposee similar + to tide: in the “wayne isd, and; chis oluiiat 
Jiads” of information were ‘involved. In each of the ‘three programs, 


ieee “ngwledge- was: tranemitted: -to.-users. through fate-to=face communication ee it 


and through written materials. ‘that were used. during the workshop 


4 sessions. The NCEBOCS. effort, in addition, involved: z a series of popular 


“y—~ -minteourses: -on- classroom: skills (see Vignette #2). i - 
ee Oo ~ 22 
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.t o Training infor- 90 Téathing infor- ‘© Training infor-. : 
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“| Vignette #1: “STAFF DEVELOPMENT SERVICES (I) 

; _* +. Tb A puburban high school enrolled in the Wayne IsD's 
ane ‘ : T Interinstitut ional Workshops on. four separate occasions. | ee i 
: a Each - ‘workshop focu ona different curriculum topic, Q bore fg Te 
: ; * “Tl chosen to suit thf-needs of the school: staff (e.g., nae ee 
2 eae | team teaching, h ue-school ‘commuaicat ions) . ee 
ee. % |: The Interinstitu ‘tonal Workshops have ‘been seen. as an > 
* : wo | excellent: .devic ‘for improving © ‘teaching skills, for eo T 3 , aan 
ie eho several Teasong :: First, the school’ and its staff are ee ; [ 


. 
dees, phew bai 


vo *  " ) -pelatively young, and the teachers. -have been. inter- J re 

: _ +. | ested in. ‘expanding their knowledge. of school prac-- — - 

~ 1. + "| tices. ‘Second’, the Workshops are oné of the-few ) 

| . activities, ‘that emphasizes a team: ‘approach, which is. ’ 
3 ~ | congenial with the. staff's needs. Third, the credits 

ie | obtained’ for ‘attending - -the Workshops can lead’ not. only 

age ae es a graduate ‘degrees but also. to direct salary in- 

es A : ‘|: creases; which ‘are tied to- the number’ of credics one. 

bo at have beyond a B.A. ite ia Pe, 


| Vi netté Win STAFF’ DEVELOPMENT. "SERVICES: GD _ 


‘Since '1977,. ‘the NCEBOCS. has “sMered four minicourses. 
no Matriculation: in. these courses allows teachers to gain |: 
/ ‘ . «1 university. credits from Colorado ‘State Uriiversity. The |- iad 
fo oN "ke topics, taught ‘by NCEBOCS taff, mainly-have to do. with / |. 
_ | \ ‘| classroom skills, such as helping elementary : ‘school if e 
ci. * gee . ‘|’ -teachers: to, -get ‘students: to ask ‘more effective _questions.) : ‘, 


s + an eva iat ion.of the minicourse program. for-the. ‘most * 
i ; 4 recently comeleret ete! year xeported that ithe mini-~. 
We “=. «a |. courses were well-received -by most teachers, Frequent / 


. |, m*ation was: made of the clear and well-organized. pre= | _ 
{ Rvamaae cee of f practical cone skills. — , |. vas & 


woe 


Stance. tn all chee: case tatadtes, the. ‘faformation 


7 = ebvered education i ‘Prod ucts. or: eer ern” rEegece, VALUE inf the Wayne 


Bo 4 ah as (sée: vignette 4% The NDN facilitator projest iin. the NCEROCS -had the 9 


same. purpose,. and. in both cases the ‘staff of. the. service atted as 5 oi 


= Linking. agents, a assisting Local Practitioners. in the. defin ition of 


= = ty 
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be . : . : 
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A Detroit middle. School “fias spetated | as. an "Alternate 
School". for 10° years.- ‘Students in the school are 


grade ‘level, “and receive. instruction: in language. arts, 
|. social studies; and‘mathematics.. s*. ‘gts also take» 
three: elective subjects, which: change. wery 10 ‘weeks. 


The alternate: school has. been so popular that there. _ 
are nearly ‘ten new applicants; for every vacancy, -and 
* the school has ‘been visited on numérous occasions: by 
- gtaffs- of other :schools, The Wayne. ISD linkage 
system (Project VALUE) ‘has. assisted in arranging for 
-| these Visits. - Project VALUE has also. helped’ the 
- school ‘to- adopt” new @trriculum ‘practices, such. as 
; problem-solving insttuction.. - The ISD-.helped: the 
school:-obtain a Title Iv-C vadopticn: grant. and: 
ey assisted during. a summer p teaiiting cia Morea 
Te, Sa , 7 


3 


ae} 
a 
. 


on their abe icalad need, the ‘selection of a seldtion- ‘to meet that need, . 4 “aye 

7 _ _ and “the ‘adoption-and implementation. of a product. <¥ 2% 

- , : = The. Project VALUE staff also developed. its. own product ‘catalogs, 

is _which listed. educational products and programs ‘that had been. developed: 

— - by: distrigts within, the state and the Wayne ‘County region. The: products. 
contained in these- catalogs. had not.\been validated,. but. chad. been: “sub= 

* jected to certain. program. éligibility criteria and thus: passed. specific my 

. standards of quality. In addition, the Project VALUE staff eollected a, : 

: —— “information about education programs: fom a variety of other ‘sourceés,. 

, +. = “i catégorized them according to education topic, and included: gence? : 


oe 


woe 
Cer ht 


‘flnformation about ‘them. » oa a ; . Meads 


. 


. — The consultant service in EIC-South also performed bes fune- ge 
- tions. “However, this. service; | similar’ to the staff development aét ivi- 


oa ., / 
es -, ties-.; in the ‘EIC, “went ‘beyond ‘providing ass tetance.© on Product. ‘implemen- . 


Gaby / _tation. EIC-South's gonsultaiits also provided more general dnformation =“ 
a 2 \ . on the mandated tesponsibilities of local schoo} districts under ‘state - Z : 
_ 4 3 -and federal. law.. ‘Whatever the situation, implementation assistance en 
2 ° - generally involved facexto-face communication. Information. abotit ee : 
_ e Mr “particular products, or pnawers to some. questions ‘were also given. over 
the telephone. . Nevertheless, the ‘assistance was almost always proviced 7 os 
‘to a. spectite iridividual rather than ‘to a: gfbup (see Vignette ae ; 


MEE He one 
Biante 


“Vagieree: #4; LINKER ASSISTANCE: “Gp OE NG 
‘The: supérintendent of a southern New: Jersey: ‘gchook : wot : 
district assumed. the responsibility for: evaluat ing. ‘the. | . e 

|. district's-compliance with Section 504 of the Rehabili-.|' = 48 

. aa tation ‘Act of 1973> - ‘Section oe nee districts to |. a 


ae, 2 


ries: ‘the ‘sapatanteuient was anciéae aboot: the 
‘scope of the. regulation. and therefore of the range of ; 
distFict, ,programs: that: had: to be dneliided: in. the : i 
sf ‘evaluation. The upexintendent. thus- sought .assistance 1 . 
from: an EIC-South consultant J#ho:-yag knowledgeable a; 
- The: ‘super int: endent 
Feviewed the ‘district’ 's programs. with the consultant, | — 
4. and they discussed what should. ‘be ‘included: ‘ih ‘the i 
ct written, évaluation,. as well as, the ¢émed tal action = | aa 
that. the supérint endent might take in: order ‘to: .put ‘]. 
‘the district. in: full gemplfence with the law, , | ~ ae 


gates. er ar ere 


- | i > ii ze <i a Y a . ; 2 
hea » “Unlike. the first two services, the thitd=-ingormation retrieval 

oa r 8 “services-—primarily called. for the. ‘disséminat ion of knowledge through 

. , Tn: all ‘three REA arrangements; “the. ‘knowledge 


_iwritten matérials,. 
. in¢luded™ ‘extensive bibliogtaphical ‘information, ‘information ‘about - 
: oo educat ional. products; journal articles, ‘and: other reference information: 


available: thiough various data: commefcial ‘services. ‘Such as DIALOG. Tn 
addition, the. EIC-South provided. ptacticat materials-<curriculun 
guides. and, educational product s--that were directly: applicable to 
bese -¢lassroom ‘situations. Both. .the EiC-South_ and the Wayne “ISD provided 

. ‘sample. administrative: forms as. weil, such as ‘report cards, and these 


wa aa Wee 


‘ 3 
"  -were’ given to, ‘uiser §. when. requestéd . 2a 3 a ee 


| ees Bo 


ons = 4 “Except for the EIC-South' s information ‘retrieval service, requests 
ae ms for information. ‘were, genétaily ‘made ‘over the telephone rather than—in= oS ws 

-person.. The request $ “were: given ‘to -a member. of the IR ‘staff, the: 
Dal ay Baas search: for relevant information was: conducted: manually (using. the IR ~ 
ee. files ‘or other reference. materials) or’ by: computer, and. ‘the: information |. 
s a, was gent ‘to the individual who: ‘made. the original. request. Matérial a ; 
. ‘Seat ‘to “users included copies . of articles, téprints ‘of “educational .t 


et “_ptoducts; ‘Or bibliographic tists of educational materials (see 


: ., Vignette: HS) 3 » - a i : Hoa ae taage = 


2 -‘that,/have ‘been answered. “In addition, the: iuitber of " partieipants, or 


a Vignette. fol INFORMATION’ RETRIEVAL 


| A ‘Detroit “high. schodl. began. a renting: ‘lab that has 

: ‘gradually. grown. into, a resource center. Students and 
| ‘teaching staff now use ‘the lab to: find information, on: 
topics,.and: not just :to improve reading. 


The* director of the resource cent : has. f¥equentiy 
. | requested. ‘information ‘from, the: Tagne ISD: (Project 
*-ASK).,—Recer tat, materials ‘sent from! the Isp have 


in fo! teachers wanting 
ae to édver these topics a their -¢ agsrooms. The 
‘i; -Fegource center has become ‘30 jpopular that, on the 


day of ‘our here it was noving. to a much : larger 
i 
~ fs 


— ‘The stati Of each af ithe ‘three: s ryices, in.:some cases, a diso- , ; 
developed: new éaterdals: Some staff 7" the EIC-South, for ex, mple, “ 
‘have ‘been. awardéd: federal: ‘grants. for‘ evelopmental projects. . The 
"product that are d veloped undér thé). grants have. been used ‘by the 


Manne 7 ] oo. 
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“staff in workshops. and. éorisui tations.| os 


t ~U “LZa Or Ou ones. ao men Orreag—pxr 


- ee ee eT ll Gea ie ere ae 
. utilization -outcomes. were woasible fol each of the. knowledge utilization, - 


Seton i. 
services... ‘The, firs were intermediate utilization eae ‘and referréd’ ° 


to, the: number of f workshops or congultatl ions, that ‘have ‘been held: and: the 


ae -of the three: seas were aigo cons sidered a theasure of outcomes. 
‘le 3+3 shows the 1 


evel of ‘use madé. of the services. examined_ in each ; 
. i. oe wae OS 


ae | 


.«aa 


oh 


ferences in the ‘number \ activities provided’ ‘anid: | 


eet a 


arrence ok dete: for a specific service tliay be- seen. among. the. three ~*~ 
Saterorganizational ar angements Ih ‘the wat of the stage déevelopnerit 
services,. these differ ncés are ones, Of definition and design. For gh 


example, ‘by. definition our’ sttidy” ‘only. focused:\on one | ‘gtaft development 2 


ae 


program. in the ‘Wayne I 3D=-the Interinstitutiona] workehaps: By. -désign, 
the workshops tended: to}. “enroll. no more ‘than 12.2 dividuals. Similarly; 


: the ‘offering. of only te z twelve ‘workshops ‘was purpeseful; the , _ a 
was. to. enroll school ‘b ilding or district, : 


__ -ODTE : e-OF. - he.-wo} ODS 
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-UDELIZATION OUTCOMES: FOR.SELECTED KNOWLEDGE: UTILIZATION SERVICES of ay 
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- “Reg ional Education ‘Ageric : y/tntermediave Utilization. ‘Outcomes =A ; 


JWAYNE. ee __NCEBOCS _ ekg hee _EIC=s_ 


— ae ee - ‘Nuittber. 6f Huitber Of. Number. Gt: ___Nambe# SE: = _Nombér-of ‘Number of : 
an XS. . . ; Workshops, . Users. "Workshops ; Users’ ‘Workshops , Users: ‘ car 
fs ‘Consulta= ; -Consulta= Consulta- ; oe 

, * -tiofis: or: ; tions.or  _- : tions .or. \; 


' -Requésts ~~~ / Requests: + ae ‘Requests. an : ae 


bet we ee ie ee os — ee = a a ee es eee - se 


Roo ‘Type -of Service: _ 


State a SO — a a * ; 

5 ‘Dévelopment _ . , a = = ot - 
Sa 7 1978-792" AQ: - 143 “4! 111. ° 299 39,000 ~ °° “S*. 
at Mies 1977778. — eas “109: neas Neds. 473" 16,274 ~~ i 


: ” Linker~ 

ie. Assistance: | , 
So os 4978E79° 2,957 nea 
: 1977578 — Teas. hea 
a wr ay coe 


. lformation 


Dy “sneeze ee 4,470. 1,470 


Ee *1979-1980; “ 
<4. Mea. Fnot available. 


FOUR AN AE THQ tha RE SOE Bee 


cs ‘teams who ‘would bé involved in-the implementation of a. new. program, ee 
. and therefore: the enrollment of only thé. few key individuals jin-the- — A 
re implementation process’ was: éncouraged. The ‘staff ne ee 
~ in the EIC=South, -on ‘the: other hand, varied in their purpose. Some - 
"workshops, for. example, were intended. to attract more than a hundred 
_ participants, and these workshops, focused: on ‘such topics as the pengtal 
requirements of the recent state law siandating the evaluation of all a 
tenured: teaching staff (sée ‘Vignette #6). ‘Other differéngves in number 
of part icipaiits or users of the. services ‘were due to dif ferences: ‘in. 
the size of. the. student populat-ion. ‘served by the REA,/‘external agéncies 
that compete” with the REA. Ce. Bes. the ‘LEAS themselves in Northern 
Coldzado),, or. differences inherent in ‘the services themselves. 
At the same time, the lower utilization levels for: the NCEBOCS 


arrangement. reflected a. somewhat less than exemplary situation, a ae 


Vignette J #6: “HOLDING re WORKSHOP 
a Staff of. EIC= South have worked with. iadividuais within” 
each. of the: EOUnEY offices to: develop a workshop 0 on: 


: school board inember from each district in: the county, 
as well as. every school. principal and: at least oneé : 
teacher from, éach- school, were required’ to attend: the || + . 
‘workshop ; Thus, in one county,. approxinately. 125 | 4 fe 
individuals. participated. a . ap ae 


‘The. ‘EIC provided assistance. on. all wequireménts- of :the +} 
‘state. law, including. ‘the development of procedures for - 
-,,conducting, the evalu tionand the involvement of Staff 
in this. development Descess, the writing. of job 7 


‘descriptions. for. «istrict personnel, the observation. 
of teachers in a ¢ldssroom,. ‘the ‘holding of a confer- 
ence with: the ‘teacher following the: evaluation, and 

the wee of an evaluation: geet ‘These yorkshops 


ete tk ee Ce See ci 


both. the staff development and information rétiieval sérvices, for 
instance, the lower levels were. associated with the fact that the head. 
. o£. the service only. worked on..a part-time. ‘basis, ‘Thé NCEBOCS. has 


encountered’ a situation in, which service: utilization has been - slowly — 


Sy SS a page te — —— wine oe ge He Zs 
ne ae 5 
: 


ae ” ‘declining, ‘and is: now at. a point’ that is too low. to gudtaia a full-time 
Po . - 4 


; activity; in earls the. part-time effort also has. its own: negative effect ~~ sed 
: | in that ‘users may have: no one to contact and. are likely to use the 

. service less in the future. in addition, thé linker-assistance activity 

a that was studied; the NDN-state facilitator project, served the entire 

a ‘state and: not just the NCEBOCS. area. In this ‘sense, even this third:. 

, ) _ service was not. operating at a. vigorous level, with regard: to: NCEBOCS. 

, amémbér districts alone. in: général, the utilization levels. in. NCEBOCS 


ea ome” Ae 


‘were ‘surprisingly low, reflecting the possibility that its reputation — <% 


Te mae ee nat, ba or bee 
Teng west ae 


as: an exemplary site was' based on. an. earlier period (early: 19708): “of 
de as , active, federal awards. 
» Gs eS Ultimate utilization outcomes réfer to the actual uses that indi= 
al vidual ‘practitioners made of the information they recéived: from. an REA. 
< ee Some data of this sort. tere recorded: -on: evaluation. forms that "the staff 
. of the services. sent .to users after -a Workshop or consultation chad’ been 
completed. or after an IR request ‘had been: met. ‘However; mo: ‘systematic. 
i follow-up-to-déteriine the éxtent of utilization inthe district or = : 


eo school or the way in which. the. information hiad ‘been uséd: was.made. Few: 


er ree ee 


be, _ datas. in: particular, were: available on ‘two sorts Of utilization=-i. ei, 
: a eonfitmation that an existing. practice need not Be. Changed, and ‘changes 
a fh attitudes or perception. about the education process: (see Vignette. #7 


for. one example from our case study): 


[vignette i _apoPT 10N. OF. x NEW PRACTICE. Toe . 


i. suburban élementary school teacher ‘was interested in | 

‘ tmproving .affective education. ‘The principal contacted’ |. 

1. the. Wayne ISD (Project VALUE): and over the following ‘ 

" year the following. activities took place. First, the 

| Wayne: ISD: staff representéd. awareness sessions: and 

\ -helped’the school .team.-to ‘apply for a Title Iv-C : 

‘|; adoption: “grants.” Second. the teachers. used these funds - 

> in part . to: travel: ‘to, another: school, to- ‘observe: a : 
‘specific approach to. affective: education. in which they - 


) were interested. Third, the ISD’ staff hélped with the © 
: local training. and: ‘{mpleiientation. activities; as.a 
p prelude to, the:new. practice being used. in. the class- 
[Ooms . 


ary 


¢ 


nas See 


=e eee aes . 
: ee ee 
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Some anecdotal evidence of actual changes in practice. was. avail- ; 


. able for Ssohe services, however. The EIC-South, for example, provided 


- assistance to. districts. on. the implementation of the state mandate to ' 


evaluate tenured teachers. ‘The EIC-South was, able to document its : 
impact by citing those. districts in which. a.new process or practice 
had been adopted or an existing oné had béen modified. Similarly, 
Project. VALUE in. the Wayne ISD, and che NDN facilitator project in the 
BCEBOCS,, collected: data on ‘the adoption of éducation: products by its 


member LEAs. Table 3-4 shows the number of. product adoptions..that « 


LEAs: claim are a result of: linker assistancé. A. typical adoption 


i soetiene: is described: in. Vignette #8, 00 7 : ¢ 


: Vignette. #8: ADOPTION, OF A. NEW PRACTICE qty 


| An: éleméntary: srbogi ‘in Colorads, with an. active — 
- Title I program, 
| tator in the NCEBOCS,. The NDN state ‘helped the échook } 

\ -. to learn. about and: adopt a. new-temedial tutorial pro= |}. 

\ ff -efam : tire 
; The facilitator pypvided ‘funds for the school - ‘Staff ‘to. 
‘| visit another ‘school where the program. was being used, ‘ 
‘_ahd_to bring. the. deve in for training sessions. _ -|: 
' The: adoption of the prograin allowed the school ‘to a 
| double. thé number of ‘Title. I students that could be: 
ae served: 


: ‘ 
~ f a - ~ 


individuals atid: “organizations that. participate: in ‘knowledge. utilization. 


‘services may: experience certain costs as a. result of collaboration. 


These: costs of collaboration may’ be: call ed dysfunctional otitcomes;. All 


services in each of the ‘REA arrangements wére found to havé some dys~ 


functional outcomes tise Table: 3-5), -and these are described ‘below. 


- The Int érinstitutional Workshops: consistéd. of .a series: of 16 four- 


"hour, onge-a-week ssctona: Because the purpose of the workshops. is 
to assist educational. piactiticners in. the adoption. of a. particular 
pfoduét, thé. séséions begin, dn. the fall, thus allowing sufficient time: 

_ during the rest of the school year to. implement the product.that was 


selected. However, the start, of the wor .‘hops.éarly in the year creatés 


sfunct ional: Outcdiies. ‘In addition to the outcomes just described, 


aT < tote . ae 
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Mc, | Table 3-4 ei 
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a ae REGIONAL ‘EDUCATION AGENCY 
f° ‘ADOPT ION + WAYNE: , NCEBOCS: ‘2 
» 7. a ; oe ‘VALUE) (NDN Facilitator)* : 


7 Number of Products _ : 
- “Mopteds 20: 4.) 


£ . Numiber of Adoptions _ 49; . | 2 
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ae es “number af adoptions ‘by ‘school districts in. the. NCEBOCS' area. Statewide, 
7 ee the NDN, facilitator has. ‘been. invalyed: in numerous other adoptions. 
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eas ee “DYSFUNCTIONAL OUTCOMES: FOR SELECTED KNOWLEDGE UPILIZATION SERVICES 
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‘ ee a Le 
7 Ret ional Baucation, a NC) } D yefunctional Outicones ° 
‘ = 5 XN 
— _ WAYNE _NCEBOCS: . BIC-s 
ae .statt - . © Workshops must > o Part-time staff o Service provision 
‘, . Development : bé planned. in reduces -availabi- is less stable 

a ; preceding lity-of service to because: LEAs have 
is - ; ‘ school year users _ alternative. sources 
be © ~Service provision. ‘from which.to -seek 
“ 7 is- less: stable ‘assistance 
be 8 because LEAs have 
Poa, ei ; * alcernative-.sources: 
Ro, “ from ‘which to. seek ; 
ae Ea - assistance: : 
. ~ : _ 
; ‘Linker © Linkers assigned: ei _o.. Resource -constraints: 
— Assistance to schools. and ' ‘Greate: -néed :for .somé 
poof, ens Gannot ‘Special= . -  gtoup rather than: 
A , ize -on ‘specific: ar ° individual consulta 
oe . edué ational “tions: 
- “topies,. leading oO: Ambiguity: of ‘state 
fs 7 to information mandates leads to: 
: ~ '10ss..or causing a y @ifficulties. in 
i sers ‘to. ‘contact responding ‘to, users! 
i ~ —different Linkers = “needs 
—_—e ; Information © ° Fagility far aay o Facility: ‘far away ‘0 Facility far away 
Fes.» Retrieval’ from some LEAs, ~~ from some: -LEAs ” from: gome LEAs, 
- é —___ ——xeducing-in-person. - -o. Part=timé. staff Yeducing in-person 
: usé = - reduces: availability. user 
A ; : of: service ‘to. users 
- ae oT - > o: ‘Geographic: distances: 
eget ia . 7 create-delays ‘in: re~ 
a . ‘sponding to. ‘requests. 
: ° ‘Delay. Created. -be= . 
: cause users: mast ‘ : 
: submit. requests 
e 9 t0\.LEA-administra~ - : ; 
a RIC . tor for apetoval : > 
~ Ga = : er BE Gite iad tat 2 


3. a |. Problems: as well. Because the workshops mist be coordinated, the topics 
2 * “one which. the workshop will ‘focus ‘must be selected during the spring. , : : 
Semester of the preceding year,. as must. the individuals who- “will. compose ~ fe 
‘the workshop team. \This cas:|create false starts if conditions or 


-personnel have changed from: | 


e ‘school year to the. next, requiring addi~ 
_ tional* time in‘ the fall to-ar' iculate the particular problem that ‘the . 
; school team wishes to address; Tn principle, guch dysfunctions. might 
~~ . |,» Mot occur if’ an interorganizational situation - ‘did not exist, -becausé a 
aa ‘school district might be. able.'to schedule its own activities aa 
quickly if it sponsored this’ Aeind of workshop. _ 
‘Similarly, the staff development program of the ‘NCEBOCS ‘also: 
exhibited some dysfunct ional outcomes. One,of these has been previously 
“nisted: The program was operated by part-time staff. Because: the staff 
“were not. at the REA ali of the time, their. visibility to users was not 
chigh, and the staff were lao not. ‘always- available when users called 
with: questions about the service or with - specific requests for -assistarice. 
vin addition, other education agencies competed: with. the NCEBOCS in 
~ - : . offering staff devélopment services. One source of competition came 
 from:.other BOCs in the state. Bécause thé" LEAs~are-only- voluntarily 
i. members of a single ‘BOCS and ‘may also “pay for services fro other BOCES ‘a 
.. an LEA may in fact select different services ‘trom d — — 


Ve &. & within reasonable constraints of geography, all BOCS in colvzade: Con- 
pete with. each other, and the: service -provision- levels ‘become less 


~ 


stable....A second an. iore important. source of ‘competition was - the 


Mee 


‘D ‘LEAs themselves...“ Instead of paying. for the ‘services of a BOCS, , an LEA: 
a ; 7 may - -decide. to: offer similar types of services on its own.. ‘although. 

a one reason :that ‘such services are often provided ‘by a regional agency 
is that ‘the agency can take: advantage of some economies of scale, the 
“larger districts Ja ‘Northern. Colorado elected to provide some knowledge. ¢ 
utilization: services within. their own. district. This enabléd them to : 


ne support their own operat.’ ons. and. to have tiore. direct -control over the oo : 


~gervices. 


: 3 Similar competition. existed: for the staff developnént program of a 
a} the EIC=South. Although the LEAs themselves were not is aa with | oO eg 
a the. EIC-South (a. ‘membership. fee is not: paid ‘by. the LEAs. in New Jersey; - 7 


G. ‘ : 7 2 
a an and thus the LEAs have no incentive | ‘to opezate the getvicés on their . 
4 a ren ‘oga)s a federally-funded teacher center.,,. with its main. ‘office. at. 

4 ; lassboro: State College. and satellite centers throughout the region, ae 
— : , offer staff development workshops that, overlapped those of -EIC-South. . " 


‘This, + for information on some general edueat tonal topics, ‘teachers had: 
‘a choice in deciding whether assistance should be requested from the 
a “Ere \or from the: teacher center. a ; | 


t 


—- : : Dysfunctiona2 outcomes also: were and ‘for. ‘the ‘Linker: assistance 
servites. The linking agents on the Project! VALUE staff, for example, . 

did. not specialize ‘ona specific curriculum or administrative topic, 

but were as¥igned to work with particular LEAs, by. geogxaphic area., 

They th refore had to be. able to provide aasistance on any topic. .The 

as that all. informat ion regarding the educational topic for 

7 : which. as istance was tequested ‘could. not .be- cbverel well, because the ~~ ’ 
cn Lanker"g main expertisé was, limited. to a few. topics: Although other se 
consultants within the ISD. had in-depth knowledge on ra topic, ard ° o. 
ae users ‘coull be referred to these individuals, by the Linkers, this sort “ 


” of horizontal, referral - ‘did not “always. ¢ occur aiid daca it did, ineurred, 


result w 


ry 


” additional burdens. -on ‘the user. ig: wae 
_* ow ‘The consult ing -assistance service in the: EIC-South algo had :some 
“ee . dysfunctional outcomes. Because - of resource! éenisteasits in: terms of. eae! 
+. staff availability and funding, individual assistance could: not. always 

= . 3 ~ be: provided, Therefore; ‘beginning with the| 1980-1982 school. year, 
the consulting; staff “was: providing ‘some pee pant tertat: ‘These ee 


consultations vere usually. scheduled ‘at th school site. with a group 


4 f individials--é. Be, ‘teachers of gifted stusents or kindergarten: 


2 eachérs--and common: problems and possiblé solutions to these problens 


; 2 ere: discussed. Under the gurreht arrange lent, however; the. éongultant A at 

p ete es been ‘less able to address the specific « elgsaroom, situation of the: ; ; 

: prsdavaiial teacher. ee ” | i uN Z : 
A dysfunctional omtcome for all three ° 


: information: retrieval sér- 
¥ Ne 8 
a wick was the-distance of. the: ‘IR facility fron . somle Liias. Excessive: ; pe. 


/ distances alone. ‘prevented. some users. from visiting the REA. Although . : 


: T 
“4 requests for anformatio: can always be. fade. over the telephone, | this 
Oe a dear . a Ls a 


ie aeeneereser 


‘ 
' 


. services had to. follow in. order. ‘to--have hele: ‘requests for assistance 


~ 


aesesiaved with Sthae Knowl edge utdLization services 5 oiovideds by. ‘the 


a) 


f ‘third cost of éollaboration ‘that was obsérved in ‘the. ‘NCEBOCS, 
was t 


REA| that might be relevant ., \ 2 . 

‘The AR service in ‘the NcEBOGS | had three. additional aystunct ional. 
outcomes. First, the service, ‘like the. Staff development service, was: 
mperared ‘by. a ‘part-time - ,pro ject director. This, the same difficulties, 
in. getting information wore! exhibited in this, case as were seen: in the 
gtafié devélopment. services. | Second, because information tranémissioh 
Ce three geographically distant”poigts--the knowledge base : 
loca ed in the state departuetit, the: ‘NCEBOCS, and the LEA=-the a 
needed, to receive the material” that was. ‘requested. was as long’ as -ten 


« 


work ng, days. Immediate: information feeds therefore. were rot  eastiy) 
met ry ‘ \ : . 


| 


e bureaucratic process that. users of the knéwlédge. utilization 


NL. 


met. ‘or r “Soft LEAS, ‘before a eEcqucst for dervice was. sent to: the’ 


in oa cases, by thie. ‘pudlding. grincipat. ‘the ‘guetoanie for this 


process is the basic .LEA autonomy: in Sh “to thé; desire! , 


- of some LEA administrators to: faineain full conérol ‘over tHe activi- 


“ [tdes. of \all staff, especially in. their relationships with other 
“organizations. | However ;. this process: ‘discouraged’ sone usérs ftom. re 
seeking jassistance. f from the: BOCS ; not - only ‘because of the gcxeiny 
that was; “applied to: the individual request, but .also because of the 
- delays: it caused.” ” ae es : ’ “. thie, 4 | 
Pe 2 : : << . : | 
| 
"ee “Specific seca of the knowledge atiligation services. have been 
presented. The pattern of outcomes: reflects. ithe degree to, ‘which the 


ia 


: int erorganizational atrangements ; have been productively operating in 


our. three case study sites. For siost of the. ‘services, “goods and 


services ‘had been developed and’ provided for a. “period. ‘of years, 
Se 
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Gtilization rates and responses wets positive, any dysfunctional out- 
comes were iiodest . To. this. extent, the data confirms “the exemplary 
mature of ithe interoz ganizational srrangendats. 

- ‘ This general’ observation, however, needs to be hiasera “by the 
evidence about the NCEBOCS. For all outcomes, the NCEBOCS appeared 
less successful than the Wayne ISD or EiC+South,” Furthermoré, ‘the 

"outcomes suggested that NCEBOCS may, have entered a downward trend, 
especially because™ of the increasingly, part-time: nature of key: staff 
asSignments,- as well ‘as:the declining support from the member LEAs.. 
THe: following chapter therefore tries. to analyze the reasons for the 
general outcomes: and: the. distinctive situation in the NCEBOCS. ae 

iThe success of the three: snterorganizational, arrangements is not - 


easily compared ‘because. of differences among the’ three in the way-.out= 
“Gomes were méasured. The three arrangements. dia show some variations. 
_ ‘in their degree of . ssuceess.. This variation exists; fa. part, as a 
' “result of the dysfunctional ‘outcomes: that. AeA Thus, ‘for 


4 igen he “‘NCEBOCS: appears less successiul than the ayaa I ISD and 
this szrangesent! Nevertheless, each af che. errangenents ‘offers eer 


we evloyt a tested fou thesevics operate a thet r-Y: 


explanations:, will Be. discussed: in Chapees Four. 


eo . Chapter Four oe j Be 

- {WHY KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION..OCCURS a 

. pe iar wd, « 4 = 

= ~~ * Ve / ; ; : ‘ Sea te 4 

"UA + wocismNG.< ‘ON. tHE. ROLE OF. INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS ; toad 

‘Types. of Explanations ” / 2 = - a wea, 

oS i ae 

. The. preceding ‘chapter ‘has: described. the outcomes: for: thirée dittetéat Te 

° OF 

z types of kriowledge utilization. Secee éach in three, case studies. why- wte ; 

ee “these - ‘services ‘have. been able to" operate is ‘the topic of the remainder of =_— 

ie thig ‘report. ’ oo ee mae” ae a 3 

ws Z ee nae - 5 y a 
aa “ft f Our analysis focuses especially: on oné,, and rot necessarily all 6: ot: os 
: ER . the types of explanat ‘ons. for “sucetssful .services. thase ‘are ‘the ex- ‘ 

se planations , specifically related’ to: _tnterorganiadtional arrangements . 4 

vat” ra 


ae "Tillis ,.whéreas_ sticcestfulservices. ‘may. be.a function of at least ‘four 


a ta 


otypes.. of explanations (see. Figure 4-1), our inquiry -attempts. mainly ‘tO 


‘delineate the interorganizational ones s “and. 'to- refer only--in: Passing | to 


“ 


the other three types: * a = 


—s ae eae ae 


al r This. Limitation, was imposed ‘by: “design; for. several. reasons. First, “9 0° 


Anterorganizational arfangements aréca common way in whictiknowledge 7“ ny 
utidization services -havé béen implemented in education. Second, the: i 
salient characteristics -of ‘these ‘arrangements - have | ‘been. under investi~ es 
» gated. Third, the, importance. offother- facets. of. the ‘knowledge: utiliza= 

9? = tdon iprocess (e. dees. the: néed: for high-quality setvice products, efficient 
< seommaReat fons links, ‘and staffs. skiltéd. in t the relevant éduicationat — ee 


a 


ee ee ea ee F 


es ’ Fields): ‘has. been -coveréd ‘tiore, fully. ‘by: previous ¢ “gesearch and isnot 


ea _ snécesaarily: peculiar—to, intébotganizat ional . gittuations. Fourth, ‘the - ot 
: current stidy deliberately began. with: “the: interorganizational. issue, - ve 
ah and. thépiiain: -concepts: and’ evidence deal primarily with kph Rise 

L putitization fron. thig. viewpoint: - ; © yo” Oe, a 
\ ae, - . “At. ‘the same: ‘time; the implications. of ‘this. focus. -should: fot. ‘be: . me 


We ' nisintgrpreted: ‘Our: objective is nat to compare int érorganizational” _ — og 


i i "s with: other. types: Of eaplanacionss We. s tegard Oak ‘taak simply 0. be the 
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Simple versus. Complex Arran; yements . 
= The | following, sections. perforia this task by present ing a series. 
of explanatiéns--when the interorganizational arrangements ‘are simple. 
and: when they are comp lex Simple arrangements mainly involve: ‘knowl- 
edge. utilization. £unetions whereas complex. arrangements: involve these : 
as. weil as. intergovérnmental functions. The distinction ‘bétween » these 
two ‘types of arrangements, as: desér ibed below, hay - é considered: a 
fiajor finding of our stud). We ‘had not made this distinction in the 
initial design of the study, yet the case ‘study evidence was Cla 
oncé-the. distinction: was made. ‘For this. reason, our analysis: of the 
' erdss=case -evidence is -divided into: thesé two different situations. 
In. each. of the following -séctions, the general nature of ‘the simple 
‘ or complex. aprangenent is first depicted, and the evidence from. the thrée 
case: ‘studies. is. then used. to: explain chow the arrarigéments work best to. 


* ae 


produce ‘knowledge utilization. , — : 


ia See ee ere Te eee ee ree, 
Be EXPLAINING SIMPLE INTERORGANIZATLONAL -ARRANGEMENTS 


‘Phe initial teason for selecting regional éducafion. agefi¢ies. 
(Bias): ‘was ot. ‘to. do case studies of these -agenciés.. alone. Rather, 
; the: case gtudies. were désigned as: case studies of three’ int erorganiza~ 
: tional arrangements; with. the REA being. the cériter of the arrangement , 
_ but-wich at léast two other types of - organizations involved ‘in ‘the © 
- Knowledge utilization process: stat e- departments: -of education. (SEAs) 
and. local school districts (LEAs). Our study -bepat with only a vagué 
. “pendition of the. interorganizational arrangement among these three 
‘types. of organizations. shown: previously in Chapter Two (séé 
‘Figure 2-1}. The. REA was considered an intermediar~, receiving. ‘man- 
dates: ands resources £tom. ‘both an ‘SEA and..a set of LEAS, and providing. 
‘Spécit? Moreover, the: entire _arrangément was 
initially » seen ina unitary, manner. However ,. the case. studies strongly 
” suggested that. there. was a qualitative difference in the relationships 
“between. REA and. LEA. (simple. arrangement ) and: gone of thé relationships. 
“bétween. ‘SEA and ‘both REA and LEA (complex arrangement). This realiza-, 
tion. then. produced a clearer portrayal of the entire: SEA-REA-LEA. 


arfangénent. 


Be 


| participating organizations. 


_ 


go 


Basic Functions _in. Simpie Arrangements 
‘ The fitst important “insight was” that, underlying the simple "a 


arrangement ‘weré two basic functions ¢ritical to the knowledge utiliza- 


‘tion process: 


-@ The ‘development and maintenance. of. a ‘knowledge -base 
i, e., the collection. of. appropriate: information on 
ai éducational. topic); and a 
‘ @ The application of this. iAformation in a. practice+ 
getting (whéther résuiting ip a changed practice, in 
_ Comfirmation. of the soundness of’ an: existing prac- 
tice, in a-changed attitude, or in planning). ° 


2 


In, :principle,. simple interorgantzational. arrangements can’ exist between: 


-anly- number of organizations,. as long, as. .some organizations -produce or. 
jpaintain. a lrowl edge. ‘base and the other organizations apply the: infors 
mation: in a practice=sétting. Our: findings. may: therefore be. pertinent, . 


to. this broadér situation, nepanetes® of the specific identities of the 


For the specific interorganizational. arrangement s-that were studied, 
“any of the three major types..of organizations ASEA, REA, and: LEA) might 
have performed, ‘to: vary ing. degrees, one of the. two. functions. ‘In: ‘the 
thost, xtreme situation, ‘both ‘the:tiainténance: of a knowledge base and 
the application in a practice-setting may occur on.a completely intra- 
.Weganizational basis. For instahee “the: Wayne County ISD operates: 


_-classroom eeEysCeS in. special ‘education;. on behalf, of its: constituent 


_ school districts; in this gituation,. ‘tthe REA simultaneously performs: 
‘both of the eritical “knowledge. atilization functions. Similarly,. 4 


several ‘of the larger, LEAS served ‘by: ‘the Northern. Colorado “BOCS. have 
“their own. curriculvim developaeiit ‘and supporting staffs; in thesé — 
_setuations, the LEAS are:'the ones that simultaneously perform: ‘both 
"knowledge: utilization fiinetdons» . ; - ‘ : ee 
The situations. televant to. ne ‘present study, however, were the \ 
ones in which at least as diffrent organizations. performed these two 
functions, and in which an REA. was ‘one .of the organizations. Given 


thesé two conditions, three. alternative SETHE Dents are pogsible and: 


+ 
Ss - 
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ate 


are shown-in Figure.4~2. The, vardat ions sten froin the fact ‘that thie 3 
+ SEA: may or may: not participate in, maintaifing the knowledge base, and . 
, ‘the. REA. may..alternat ingly perform. either -of the fo functions, depend- - - 
: : ing on the service (the situation in. which ‘the. REA ‘performs both. 
‘ “9 . functions. simultaneously ‘was: ignored, _aé it represénts the intra= - ae 
"organizational situation). Of ‘these three. alternativés, our case . — _ 7 
studies: contained ‘examples of arrafigements (1): and: (3). , _ * 
: = When two different. organizations aeyenee to collaborate in ‘per~ , “ 
; r a forming. these basic ‘nowledge: utilization functions, what are the 
_ processes that détermine a productive relationship? Earlier,. our study 
postulated: sevéral possible explanatioas, ‘based on interorganizat ional, 
and interpersonal consideration.” Thesé. explanations are now discussed, 
- in Light of the findings from. ‘the three case studies. 


ra a ie 


? &. “Why: Siipie. artangement 8: Work 
i wht ‘ Of the. five interorganizational explanations that were ‘initially’ 


ventertained, the ‘riiienis | from The case : ‘studies gnaued that aisple 


ap en . eechansei, and! 8) respond | to: 5 mandaces to , collaborate. Not as - dnipordaiit 
were. two ‘other potential explanations: that the collaborating organiza- 
tions: ‘operate: either .as a résult of formal agt éement's -or because of Te 


eofihict mediation. At the. interpersonal level, ‘thée_case: -gtudies sugy 


= -_ gested ‘the importance. of’ an. explanation not. previously identified: es 
, . that an elaboraté network of continuing | ‘communications ‘strongly facili- : 
; “tates ‘knowledge utilization. “ALL of thesé explanat‘ions- aré discussed 
2 bélow. 7 7 e. 
re a an Deriving. tacreased. Actess. to External Ragaurées.. The importance “°°” 
" . of: this: ‘explanation was not évideat - +4 the initial interpretations of 
: _ . the: individual casé studies. _The. case studies. gave ‘greater. emphasis yp 4 
es 5 -£0 the. role. of mutual exchanges, but* ‘in retrospect confused: two. ’ i - 
aa ‘ -gituationst. ‘where exchanges were “‘basad solely on resources provided an 
a 58 & by: the participating organizations (REA and. LEAs) , ‘and. where exchanges QO 
. i. —s poets : , , 7 ; . - ; 6 2 fei 
: “See ‘Chap’ er Two, section on "Explanations for, Suécéssful iInter- F 
: -organizat ional: Arfangements." . an . gue a pee’ 
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Single ‘Knowledge ‘Base: 
‘and- Practice Setting: : 


— Dual Practice 
~. Setting: 


State. ‘Department: : 


of Fducation: 
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Agency: 
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2 that are. heavily dominated by. external sourées - Of funds~~f rom state 


a . = 65, : . . 
; H 
actually involved'.resources. froma third party (SEAs and’ fede val agen- a 
cies). A re-examination of all three case .studi +s showed that ‘the. — 
presenceé.of third-party resources was, in fact, the more -coimon. ae 
situation. Thus, a reinterpretation. of ‘the case Study. éviderice N se 


emerged: in--the following manner. 
An. examination: of the- ‘overall budget for: ait of the REAS;, as well 
as. -of the sources. of support for specific ‘knowledge utilization. 
activities, initially suggested: ‘the possible importarice of external 
resources, The ensuing: -conélusion was. that inteforganizational . edllabo-~ 
gation. can be -best fostered if, asa ¥esuilt of thé: collaboration, the ; 
participating, organizations. can gain additional Eesources- from an. 
_gxternal | sources This: situation. slould -be: direct ly contrasted with. an 


' arrangément whereby uuseys* fees, are used. to support a " service. Baséd: 


on. our :three cases, ‘the. latter ‘situation does not seem to work. as 


" effectively.. ‘Let. is examine. ‘why. » : ; a»: of 


The. niost common pattern. is- summarized by reviewing thé entire 


: 
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“artay: Of REA ‘revenues. (see. Table: 4-1). “Among: the three. ‘REAS,. the more: — ~ -—- -——~ 


productive ones (the, Wayne ISD and EIC+South): have revenue patterns js ; ; : 


and fedéral agenciés. The wayne ISD,. i addition, has a direct taxing | 
' authority ‘through. which it derives substantial funds; Conspictiou.. og 

‘ their dbsencé in. both of these. cases are any significant funds from 
“the: ‘meniber. LEAs,. ‘which appear in contrast. in ‘two- placés in the Tess a) 
exemplary. attangement (involving *the ‘NCEBOCS)--contributions to the Pa ” casi _ 
‘genéral find: and. fees for. specific services, - which total over 40: \per- oO 
éent of that *REA'S. revenue,. ‘Although. we. will later indicate some 

important instances in which mutual exchanges. between. an: REA. and its ‘ . ot 
‘LEAS: are -made,. ‘the overall Eevenué. pattern strongly suggests. that. Oe 


mutual. excaanges, in ‘terms of one: organization (e.g... an ‘LEA) compeéri= . 


: gating. Another, organization (e. Bes, an "REA) ‘for its services, cannot ° 


aT the. dominant explanation for prodyetive setvice operations in our 


‘théee" eases. ee . ‘ J. 


‘This. ‘game pattern is evident for apécifie knowledge utilization 
_setvices ee Table. Ae): Each of the three casé ‘studies had in turn - 
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= ‘Table: 4-2 a -€ a ead 
at “SOURCES: OF SUPPORT 4 ; 7 “i 
aca POR SELECTED -KNOWLEDGE. .UTILIZATION SERVICES a a 
Qo ’ : t me ™ : 
‘ s . 


ae = ‘Staff Development, ‘Staff Development: 
- . Dévelopment a  Parti- Program: ‘Core Variety: of federal 

Se See cipants’ fees, with: eupport  ,- . funds ,. ‘including ‘ 

: “gome core support . — Title Iv-c; Title : 
° - _ ran: ‘VI, ete. awk 


-  -B¥ojéct VALUE: 'NDN-:State ‘Facili- Consultant Services:. 
| -Agsistance~ -..__ Federal Title Iv-c tatori Federal _ | Variety of federal. 
1 : ‘funds and core ‘NDN funds, with: funds). ‘including, 
+ ~ support Iv-C funds also Title IVv=C, ‘Title 


- os , used ‘through 1978 VI, ete. “ a} 
: , — 7 : : as, 


"Information. ‘Project ASK: _ Project ACCESS: information “Retrieval — ea 
, | Retrieval © ' ‘Federal Title IV-B Federal funds ' . Service: Federal P 
Pe te : funds and: core (NIE state capa- * fitle III and eee 
anv ee support ‘Gity-building ritle pivec "funds st are 
- eee eS eee a 7 7 grant) ‘ (1967-1979) and ere, .° ? 

’ ‘ : ; ‘ ‘support (1980=1: 81) 
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_. ., “+ dévelopinent;, linker assistance, and information retrieval. In: séven 

ae * : of ‘these ‘niné ‘instaheés (the éxcéptions | ‘being: .the Wayne ISD Inter- 
institutional Workshops -and the NCEBOCS-. staff developmént service), 

a ” thé bulk of support comes specifically from: ‘some state or fedéral, 

é — program, usually on thé basis: of an application submitted -by the 

REA, and: an award madé by a staté-or federal agency; in short,. the 

‘knowl edge-user (LEAS) receive most. ‘or. all of, the ‘getvices ‘at “no 


ng cost. 
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Three specific situations,. each. involy ing. one of the three: REAs, 
give furthér evidence for this overall interpretation. : 


First, the wCRBOCS. | Geirangemént is ‘based primarily on -the 


.* 
to cy 


ue . 9 * philosophy that. the member ‘LEAS: ‘should provide: most of the support for ; 


the NCEBOCS * S. sérvicés=-and that, ‘conversely, this: accountability". to 
the knowiedge-user will assure that the NCEBOCS’ will -design and: imple-+ 
(The pursuit of 


0 x * 


nent services: direetly responsive ta users" néeds.. 


| LEAS in- the NCEBOCS pbageet y ‘Sach an ‘BErangenene, is légs tenable # wlan, 


- “for Aaa ‘Thus, it is not aitprising that the, neablr LEAs | of, 

the .NCEBOCS ‘have their .own: -knowlédge utilization. services. (é. B65 in 

Bee pn oo ‘state development) , can ‘develop. new: servicés of their own even: if the 
ideas: for ‘them: originated in the NCEBOCS, or have withdrawn gupport at 
for. the: NCEBOCS entirély. All of: these ‘phenomena were found in our 
‘case study.. The traditional, coyater-argunent would be that, an ‘REA 
should, in operating a knowledgebase, ‘achieve: some ecotioniies - of séalé 
cand. a higher quality ‘of Service ‘and thus provide a Cheaper or better: 


et getvice han an LEA could. ‘for itself. This count er-argument is. 


"partially irrelevant ‘to, Colorado, , however, where ‘the: geographic 
¥ Lo eee 
ao —- ~~ =di stances covered ‘ed by: the NCEBOCS servicé area are so great as. to ‘pré- 
-cludé any écononies_of scale. in knowledge utilization, becatise— 
: ‘ : bere es 


, - * 
bmn ee te rou ‘ é 


*Not shown on the tabie 4 is. that the REAS (particul: iy. the Wa Wayne : 
ISD) have been: careful not to compete: ‘with: ‘their | member ‘LEAS: -in- : 

applying. for such. funds. Thus, the REAS have: tied to. identify staté 

Dy Or’ fedétal ‘programs for which LEAs. aré. ineLigible, uninterested, “or 

i _ cannot be competitive. In this sense, the REA-LEA collaboration pro- 

f duces: more: benefits for ‘both. organizatias. 
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this policy accounts for the. higher proportion. of. réveriués: fron member” — 
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se -NCEBOCS- -situat ion, a \strong, interdépendent relationship. was” developed. 


> 69: 
"ace toctace contact or accéss to the ‘files ‘is. often needed but ‘uneco- 
nomic.” For the more general situation, ‘the. main point is that in 
” simple interorganizational arrangements, fees for services will 


probably -orily work ‘where one of the participating organizations offers 


° 


a service that. the other is incapable’ of” providing for itself. « 
In contrast, the NCEBOCS was larger. ‘and perhaps more product ive 
os providing knowledge utilization services at an earlier period in 
its history. During the: early 1970s, tthe NCEBOCS obtained séveral 
major ‘federal wards, .and the relationships with the member LEAs probably 


were stronger. In recent. years, the, NCEBOCS hag ‘had to rely more on 


‘funds fron the member LEAS, and it is in this circumstance that ; NS we 


: collaborative relationships ‘have weakened. 


Sécond, the EIC-South, prior to. state: legislation in 1978, was not 
eligible. to be a fiscal agent in receiving ‘state and féderal funds. 
For ’-ten years. (1968-1978). all of the EIC's. funds: had’ ‘to. pass. through 

a, member: LEA (which served as the ‘fiscal agent): During. these years, 


‘the. “EIC-South neverthele - developed “numerous collaborative proposals 


with its: siember- LEAS; i initiated: ‘many. dmowledge utilization services, oe 


and. it Brew. from. a: two-person to-a: sizable opetation. As A result, the 
slecéss.- “in. Cee external funds. fuk cher strengthened: the ollabora= 
tive atrangément Perieen. the: REA. and. LEAs’. This ;-dn- contrast. t6 “the _ 


— 


“petiveen, ‘the EIC-South and. iad ewer LEAS. Furthermore,’ this: ‘relation- . 


_ ship was: fostered vin Fhe absénce 0 of -uscrs" fees provided by the menber, 


eer third ep etat ten: involves the Wayne’ ISD arrangenent and: is -only- 


indirectly related to knowledge utilization, ‘but still appears. to affect 
. the basic. interdrganizational relationship. between an REA ‘and’ its: ‘LEAS. 
This is" the situation with special education (élasstoom) services; where 


a special inillage “was Beseed. to support these Services. None- -of .the 


aes: pdiber: LEAs could. have initiated . 6r organized these services alone, 


leaving -he ISD ‘in. a. preeminent. position. to “take advantage: -of the ; 


| 


millage... In turn, the ISD has, ‘pyer » ‘the last few. years, ‘gradually / . 


, passed much of this. ‘additional respurce ‘to the direct -use of the meni x 
LEAs, by aie a eae for the LEAs -to- substitute for the IsD in opéeating 


ae Fy Pa . 
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te 
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““ _ gWecific special education services; the ISD, however st.t1 eo oe 
us . Te needed coordinating ‘role: ang Ath ‘operates the few services fo bo : ; | fs 
-_ which no: member ‘LEAs. are available, Overall, -benefits gained: ron : at 
) these a external resources ‘have led to: a collaborative interorganizds, = F e 
: tional relationship: ‘that reinforces tis apltie of collaboration: with ; g 
: Se, : regard. -to knowledge: utilization Serviges. An. important supposition, / 
we _ is that,'in general, non-inowLedge utilization, services naf be inpor- oF = 
es i == vtant: facilitators ‘of knowledge ubihtzation’ ania” ri * “= 
. One further- point deserves mént ion. The same- pattern of ‘éxternal = ae: 
ao support ‘can. be found for the other kaiowledge utilization services “that 
are: ‘provided by. the three REAs ,/ ‘but which did not happén -to -be the: _— i 
___,main topic of: any. of the cage. ptudies (see Table 4-3). Pedetad and. = 


state fu funds are again. prominent as Sources -of ‘Support, together with - . ; 


a general absence of activities. qupported solely by: funds from member’ _—- ee 
LEAs. The. evidence from. thege activities aiid ‘that our’ basit- “iter=——— ; 


rae 
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- pretation about the importance. of external Sources is not limited -to: 
" the ee, lafowledge. utilization., services that happened to be included : *e 
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Noe og Sh the- casé studies. - " — \ a 


ie. a Establishing Mutual Exchanges, The, individtial case studies also. = Pe 


showed some’ instances. where mutual exchanges-~t, ee,. where ‘the’ pargied= 


el . a ' 
— pacing ofganigations. -derive specific bene ‘its from. each. othérs-algo * 

Ny, J 
j aceountéd for fruicful collaborations: However, the smutual exchange fp 
ve ae ’ : oe 
=e explanat ion=-where Pegources do AOF come fron a third party--must be . 
e ¥s eg 
“eonsideréd of secondary importance in. comparison :to the role. played: by tne 
‘gaining access to: external’ resources oa : one 
° . | 
° The’ best exam) 1lés: of sich mutual -exchanges were found with -two me 
typés. of services: staff development 2 and icra assistance. _With. - ae 
oe a a I ees : a, 2 Oo F ied 
rare ro a sana ria Tae ie a a aT =a 2 
3s P In. its, strongest form, the claim would be that kriowLedgé utili-" a8 
a 7 zation Services ii ay be difficult to sustain on their - ‘own; a. peraanent, . wag 
= _€6liaborative arrangemént..cannot be developed ‘between. two organiza- , 2 3 ‘ 
; a ee tions: solely: on; the, basis, of the provision of kbowledgeé utilization a 

: ‘ This/ ‘observation. is. most pertinént for. EiC-South. In New “oe 
«Pays 


i a _ Services.. ' 
‘ : Jersey, the EICs ° ure Limited? to knowledge utilization ‘services; other oo 


- ~-administrative. and “thstrict ional services; at thei regional level, are 
DO - ob provided by nine Educational Service Commissions. (ESCs)... The: case ae a 
oe -stady, ‘indicated ‘that the: over lap: -between the EICs and ESCs. has ‘been 

a _ , contthually questioned , ana that some type of merger ‘Thay. provide awrove 
“stable long-tArn afrangemént . ‘Should ‘events. move in’ this: -direction, a 


iGo - o they. wouid begin to siipport our ‘suggest ion- ‘about the long-term diffi= -. i. 
5 QO. -eulties of -a-k jowl edge. utilization=only organization. Further tegearths. on 
: ERIC ! ‘however + neéds|-to. bg done. on this. topic. - 2G ; - si 
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« Regional. Education Agency _ 
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‘Specific ~ Special mill and. - ‘Resotirce-Cénter: _ 
ee ---federal funds; . state. funds 
“Caréér ‘Education:—} 
‘state 2 funds; | 
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Nutrition, tition! : 
‘tion Programs. 

- Gifted and 
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staff development, ‘both the. Wayne Isp’ Ss. interinstitutional workshops ne 
and the: NCEBOCS's staff development program. involved three pertici~ 


, pating organizations: the ‘REA, the ' member LEAS, and ‘a local ani- <a 8s 

versity; “(although sive | irganizations are invélved , the situation eS 3 

still. falls ‘wietin - ‘our def initiop of simple 4nterorganizational . “ 

arrangements, because the main functighedre-Linited t the siaintenance 
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< Es, th mémber 1K, and the state department ‘of sdyen Short (SEA). x wes 
‘The case studiés pepie covered the ‘basic excliange. of ‘befletits. amg, es : 
—The: TEA collaborated with: fhe REA. in Ample-. ‘ : 


_these organizats TS. 


‘ent ing new - éduc tional practdces, ini return fox, ‘whieh, deaiatance was, 

received. in developing a1 applications for adoption: grants, under: the . <=, aos 
federal Title Iy-c’ program,. administered by’ the: SEA., “The, SEA reviewed Bes 
the. applications" ‘and allocat seated funds, with greater absurance pat " good’ : 


_regults would be achieved, -because-the-LEA-was wotking ‘in: collaboration te 
_with kiowledgegbie REA ‘ste ft {utas ine pee darearay™ a thie | SEA ee 


-erédibility for its'‘servicés. This set of mutual exchanges was found 


in both the Wayne ISD. and NCEBOCS, with Project VALUE and with thé NDN 
State Facilitator Program. : _ 
Overall, ‘-however., mutual exchanges were not so. prevalent that they 
alone: ‘could explain. knowledge utilization in simple interorganizational 
arrangements. The The exchange relationships are helpful supplements but, 
as far as the evidence from the three case studies is concerned, do not 
_ ‘serve As ‘substitutes for the Access to external resources. wy 
Responding to Mandates. to. Collaboraté. A third important explana~. 
Goren for “productive interorganizational arrangements. was the basic. 
F structuré of the collaborative mandate. The: three case. studies. -had 
= been selected initially to: reflect differénces: in legal. settings--i.e., 
whether ‘LEA. participation’ in REA arrangements ‘was mandatory or “voluntary 
" (Gee-Chipter Two). Thus, the legislation in each state formalized: the 
_ gtéuctural arrangement between. the REA and ‘the LEAs. 
For two .of our case studies (Wayne. ISD and EIC+South), all LEAs 

‘are assigned, throughout the state, to a catchment area served by one: 


of the REAS in the state, and the LEAs may. then’ seek. assistance from 


the REA. -according to. their needs. “In centrast, in the third case study 
_-. (NCEBOCS),, the LEAs are not assigned to an REA, nor is-the establish- 


ment of an REA for every catchment area mandated. Instead, LEAs are 


_authoxized by state legislation to establish an. ‘REA _if_local_demand_ 


\ Suggests the need for. it. Although the state department, provides a 
‘emia ‘amount ‘of funds. to. each. of the BOCS in Colorado, the ‘bulk of the: 
Support has .to come from LEA member ship contributions. and from indi- 
vidual. -state. and féderal awards. 
‘ The ‘difference between the mandatory nature of the arrangements in 

- Michigan and New Jersey and ‘the permissive nature in Colorado. appear 
important in the following. manner. Because.of the state's more central 
role. in the structure of the interorganizational arrangement in 


Michigan and New Jersey, the state department has more of an ‘interest 


“compare this to the discussion of mutual exchange in--complex 
interorganizational arrangements. 


in. the success of the arrangement .than it. does in Colorado: In New 
Jersey, ‘the state's interest is especially exerciged-during- ‘the “annual 
: , review of the EICs" budgets, which are a line item in the state 
budget; in Michigar’,. the state continually relies onthe ISDs to 
ae , administer. state-mandated. services (e. 8., career education). As a : - 
result, the REAs | feel a continued obligation to serve their LEAs well, —!—= 
In.-contrast, the state department assumes a laissez-faire policy in _ 
‘Colorado, with little desire to inf juence REA~LEA relationships or Pe 
even to assure the survival of. ‘any particular REA. 
From an LEA perspective, the differential efféct of the legal. 
‘mandates ‘is éver more clearly evident. ‘The LEA members of EIC-South’ 
-~->-and-of ‘the Wayne. ISD look to the REAs for assistance. If new problems — 
"arise, the REA is-..assumed to be .a potentially useful resource. In “ 6! 
, contrast, the NCEBOCS. appears more frequently to be put into a position 
Of imposing its services on its fiember LEAs; the LEAs do not appéar- to - 
consider the REA a prominent source of assistance. Thus,.the infor- 
mation retrieval staff of one member LEA, geographically only a, few - 
e Seeeeesall miles away from the. NCEBOCS, ‘has rarely if ever visited the REA to use 
its facilities. 7 ie 
__AT1, other things. being ssid dnaeeshautinetnsectiiwa eet 


itewhtaguag ek GRGe eae hE Se L , : a I ndaate--c engtn z 3 


‘A weak mandaté may undermine ‘such a. . sie 


"”__eoTlaborative relationship. 
+ ; —— . rir 7 et ae ee 


Less useful as an explanation ~~ 


Complying with Formal Agreeinents. 


for successful knowledge utilization ‘was the role of formal agreements 


between the REAs and thé LEAs. Such agréenents, it was hypothesized’ 


~~ at the outset, might be an important force behind interorganizational ~~ 

- ; collaboration. The basic finding, however, was that few such agree- oat 
, ments existed. Formally, each of the participating organizations. “aes 
‘(REA and LEAs) did have a legislative and legal mandate, just described, 


to conduct certain activitifes. But these mandates ‘did not constitute 


agreement between the collaborating organizations. 
“ ’ = _ For the individual knowledge utilization’ services ‘that were: 


a2 - ~ 3 


a nee eet set 


“studied, ‘the existence of only a few. agreements was. found, and none of “ 
‘these was related to the. essential aspects of the service. “FOE >” 


instance, the Wayne ISD had an agreement to use space in a university 


eS, = ” ‘ is is 
m . 


“facility, as Part of Project -ASK. ‘Other examples were the adoption ae 


” 


n ; grants made in conjunction with the linker assistance services-~but 
, __ these grants were only part of the ettire services. A final set of _t 4 3 
“examples consisted of other project-specific -contracts,. whére the 


REA had’ received an award from a state or féderal agency to waveora. 3 
-' a-particular-servicete+g.,_see Table 4-3), Yet, these_agreement é- eee. eer 
_were ‘between a fundiig. source and, a. service provider, and not a 1 oe 
collaborative ‘arrangement between a service provider and user:, 

& ‘more important observation is that several of the knowledge _ 
utilization services, even. where they involved several organizations, 
did not have any formal agreements. Among the most notablé éxamples, 

 the.staff development activities in the Wayne. ISD-and -NCEBOCS arrange- 
smients* operated without .any formal agreements (or even written. under- 
standings) among ‘the REA, the LEAS, and: thé universities. To this. 

extent, the collaborative arrangements have not been formalized .and 

_ operate satisfactorily: in thé absence of such formalization. Inthe _ 
‘Tong run, such. arrangements way be vulnerable to dissolution should 
certain ‘key: personnel depart, and © for this reason the .promulgation 
bE ‘formal service agreements may: be desired in the fiture. The point 


rere mee nshenatinaiinnets Pot creatine sm 


oe “HéF6, however, is that such agreéients cannot be used as an ‘explana= a a 
te a. ‘tion for the: knowledge utilization that has already occurred, : \ 
: ~ Mediating Potential Conflicts. No evidence -was. fouiid. of the ‘role i 


eat 


~ of Conflict-reduction or GonFlict-resolution as ‘an explanation for 
interotganizational collaboration. Oné possibility is that this. 


/ _explanation may be relevant to certain types of simple interorgani- 


4 


“x"gational Attangenehts, but not those concerning knowledge. utilization.— 
’ For: ‘knowledge ee esas consideration of this explanation is 7 Fe 
‘probably unnecessary .: . : 
Establishing Knowledge Utilization Networks. A final explanation 

was. not explicitly considered at the outset of our ‘study, -but incorpo-. 


rates elements. of the key: explanations at. the interpersonal level. 


pos : 
z : wists Ss cae op el 


~-The--basie phenomenon-has--to- ~do-with a view of knowledge wtiliza- ~~ . 8 


ities hn anak paren mm te 


tdott “as a continuous, rather than discrete process. Heretofore, the 


interorganizat ional relationships. have been implicitly regarded in a ~ 4 


ae discréte fashion: One organization. develops ‘specific pieces. of 


—users-put- thet ormation 


: . . into practice. | Although coplexitiés arise when the appropriate feed- 
. forward cand feedback loops are added, these do-not. change the image of 
knowledge vtilization as an essentially. jiaersed activity... 
ee _ In contrast, the findings from thé three. case studies all sup- 
| — potted a brdader-notion .of ‘knowledge: utidization;—cover ing- it-as-a—— == 
a . eo discrete act iyitys ut, going further. Continued’ interpersonal communi-' 


ddd © Increased. awareness of the eapabilities and. needs. of : 
: =. a .each- party}. - 8 ; . icy pee 
“ Individualized éontacts between staff members, inde- i. & 
a pendent of the occasions when a spécific problem. needs : 
to. be. solved; . = oe i 

5  @ An appreciation of the organizational, political, and r 

. resource constraints, ‘that might exist more generally 

‘between two organization; — : a or : 
° -.% ° An. ability on the part of users to learn about the 
oe a ____anformatiéri_resources..for -each..of—-the- services: and: res 
| subsequently to use these resources and services more ; = e 
| | effectivély; and . a * se oe i pa 
ee Picco es Identification. oF patent is? future needs or capabilities: seule’ 
Ta. short, the continual communications serves the purpose of allowing | 7 : 
" each organization to “know" about the other; the general knowledge: _ 4 
ania 4 ~~“ then: becomes d more solid foundation for incréasing the sucééss of thé : 
discrete, knowledge utilization activities. The phenoménon appears to * 
ae SS “be similar to the -estab lishment of a social network. . ‘ 
ees . o Among - the three case studies, specific . activities helped to build i 
. and. maintain this. network. First, each REA has. a governing board that 7 


is either Limited to the _superinténdents, of. the member LEAs. or -domi--_ 
‘ nated by them. The: entire range of REA activities, in effect, is: 
nie alia - ~ " éonstant ly reviewed a ‘bhe REA's clientele group. The boards meet eed 


— a ‘monthly, review. and approve the REA's budget, and discuss proposed REA. 


activities: Because the boards represent the -parties involved. in. both. 


” i - 5 
- * \ = 3 - * 3 


_tebwiedge utilization fufict ions=-maint enance “of the. kaowiedge base. and + 
application: in'a practice-setting—the activities ofthe. boards: serve | 


——e 


: ‘ : oo chk 
an essential though indirect ; knowledge utilization purpose. © 


Second, , -staff members of the: REAS maintain a whole ‘host of -pro- aes 


£68 sional comgalindeationa:tn. relation ta os taf! fs of _ =he- er $e none 
 Thesé commtinicat ions: are not formally srganized “in any fashion. ta 
, 4 ‘the Wayne IsD arrangement, staff, members aré. especially active in . “a 
" participating in. state cand local professional groups, such, .as agsocia- 
tions: of principals;. teachers, or curriculum: specialists. As noted in 
et _ the: Wayne ISD case study, the staff membér$ often maintain. contact with: on 
| a general category. of users (e<g., prinéipais). that reflects the staff ed 
"ener ‘fs own profession. afid-prior-position; and. that is not nécéssarily , 
' ; ; telated directly: to the. staff ‘member 's: current REA: position. “As. . ae 
a ; another example of this informal networking at the interpersonal level,. : 
_ the curriculum, consultants in. EIC-South attend the ‘Nexit" conferences: aa zo 
Held: ‘at. LEAs. in.conjunetion. with their state assessments: Though the. | 
‘EIC=South staff person has AG specific résponsibility with regard to 


aoe 


these conferences, attéhdance is: another means of. learning about the 
“LEA's potential needs for knowledge itilization services. 

; ’ Third,‘ the.case studies revealed an important career ‘development 
~—-pattern-that-aiso-addedto-the-metwork: “Where-knowledge utilization tion ——™S ee 
oééurted in its>most, intense and successful form, the relevant staff , . 

° members were. Likely to. have, served, Fy a prior position, in one of fe Res 


— the - ‘member- LEAs. This prior position— had. provided--the-REA staff] person ae ae 


‘with. an initial set of contacts.and' a basic understanding of the needs. 


Pe as ae 
Po ee ee 


ca for ‘service from the LEA (or. user) per spéct ive. Moreover, the career 
ae mobility from. LEA to. REA was-clearly a result. of differential salaries 


and: proreastonst statuses. In the Wayne ISD arrangement, for instance, 


be . movement: from ‘LEA to the ISD could be considered a "promotion" in one! $ : $y 
fee mm Bune “Career, -because. ‘the responsibilities were: ‘Broader Vand" ‘the salaries 
Re rs 
“higher. aed as Ce the NCEBOCS: has ‘had continued: difficulty in: 
i aman + de 


7 . ; ie 


tundy: to transfer to the. RIA. | 


7 


7 = : ~ 


oo. 
’ toe - 


yt 


ERIC : LOE Se 


ns! 
0} 
‘ 


_ recruiting new staff persons ftom: the: ‘member LEAs, ‘partly because the. 
ud "NCEBOCS 's. salaries. are digtinetly lower than. those of comparable . 
a * positions in the ‘member LEAs. (A similar problem is now energing, in pod 
2, ‘the: Wayne IsD, where the: éarliet . salary ‘differentials have begun. to. . ee 
‘be: ‘reversed because of rapid ‘salary. increases among. ‘LEA personnel. ) - Sow g 
In. such. a situation, the ‘reverse career pattern. was' more likely. to. me 
—_eecuir, The NCEBOCS..could_recruit—a—new- ‘staff member, usually from . ie 
-~ : _ another ‘BOCS either within: or outside of Colorado, who after a period 


oe ‘of time could. ‘become eligible for a more- attractive position in a 


a f member LEA.. In: this: reversal, the’ ‘benefits of network-building were 
. likely to becomé: minimal; at the new: LEA position, thé staff member 
. 4 represented ‘but oné ‘of. -many- usérs. Father. than being in a-moré central, _ 4 
3 coordifiative: xole. - . a —s . “ a my aN! 


Fourth, successful interpersonal communications. requires not only Uae - 


- the appropriate flow of ‘persons. from one organization to another, but ; 


also a certain longevity of service. Where job ‘turnover is high, an. eee 
_ individuals. automat ically: lose contact with each other, and the nets — 
work’ is disrupted. For the three REA atrangeménts that were studied, 
Table ‘4-4 lists the length of tenure for ‘the key supervisors. in tela= a 
_tion. £6 thé tmowlédge uti utilization _servicés that—were-studied:- he 


“table “also indicates: those instances where the supervisor held a prior 
: position. in.a member LEA. ) The table shows that the length of ‘tenure 


SEER Semana 


. for most of tiese incumbents: has been. reasonably long. Moreover, the 
shorter ‘tenures occur in NCEBOCS, where. the, knowledge | utilization ee : 


ee services have -béen: ‘the least productive ; among the. three: case studies. 

an ; It. is difficult to establish any direct ties between: the inter= 

"personal networks and the: siiccessful operation of knowledge utiliza- 
tion services. What the case studies revealed, however, ‘was ‘that 


_-REA=LEA communications—Léd—each patty to be ito more familiar with. ‘the. 


neéds and situation of the other party, ina general “way. More. . impor = 


: a ee tant, the communicat ions led to acquaintance with specific persons in 
oe = the other organization. All of this appeared to enhance the effective _— 
: ; ‘design and. implementation of specific eno utilization activities, 


. Pie : : . . . : : ‘ Net 
es : ‘ ; - . 


ia : fable 454. < Roe 
ne 7 Fans NW _ PRESENT PosTrIon FOR SELECTED. STAFF | ~- Me 
z : ‘PERSONNEL, "AS. OF “1980: a ge eee 
Z 7 = - Pe 
ae a —-_Regional-raucattonAgency/Position Title 
fine. nomBocs ~~. sits 
= = = : : — Se 
‘Superintendent | (6- Executive Di} ‘ector Executive: Direstos 
; years; ‘prior -posi-~ 3 wanes) ( 42- "years, with ‘ 
Bo eg od tion: in-member LEA); . '3=1/2 ‘years: ‘in. ¢ 
a oa _ Deputy Superinten- *¢ between ‘at: ‘state © 
eo gee dents, (25 years) department) j: ae 
oS eo “. Deputy Director 
a ee ~ coo ~~ (10 Yeara): 
5 — - 
97 tag ate Director, ‘Interin- ‘Director, Staff _ ¢ service is-supere 
“DEVELOPMENT -stitutional Work= Development vised: by Executive 
ee _’. shops. (13. years; ae a ace aa Ta es 
ae ad - —>+=priior- “position in ; 
es o . member t LER) s 
re * a ie oa 7 4 
“2 7 a — . « 
iLINKER Director of Infor- Director, r, Colorado (service-is-supers 
‘ASSISTANCE, -mation-Services State Facilitator | - vised: by Executive 
: (7 years; prior (6 years) Director) - ~ -. : 
Ps position: in. ‘member: . 
: LEA)” . ° *, 
“INFORMATION: ; Director, Project... -Direétor of Infor- Director. of tnfore’ 
ae vA TTAB years) mation. Services. 


163° 


10 years; prior ae 
position. in. ‘member 


—— “Service” SE "years 


‘mation: Retr ieval: i; 


 dpianatigis a the success 6 of sinple scrancenuics.. As- indicated 


earlier, the quest for thes > exp ana ons has been considered the 
“primary objective of our study, ‘and the text has shown how four ex | 


planations: appéar. to be “most important: increased access ‘to external 


‘Tesources, mutual exchanges 5 mandates to. collaborate, and network~ ‘an 


building. All other conditions being: equal, our conclusion would be. 


that the success of simply interorganizational arrangements can: best =< 


-be explained by these four conditions. ~ 


“However, the evidence from the case studies also..revealed another 


- gét of conditions which, although. not strictly. related to inter- 


organizational matters, were important. enough: ‘to: <warrant mention, These 


- 6onditions are related. ‘to ‘the design. and impleitentation. of specific 


“knoidledge utilization _Services;-tae~conditions- thengély I Se 


satisfiéd even when the same organization performs both knowledge 
utilization finctions? maintenance of this. knowledge base: and: appli- 
cation in a4 practice-setting. In this sense, the conditions. may_be 


intra- or interorganizational and do. not. bear: directly. on the major ~ —. 


topic of our study. Nevertheless, the findings are worth ‘reviewing, 


to. serve as clues. for designing any future knowledge utilization 


_ services. _ , om 


Each of the case studies showed that the services were. ‘argély “aes 


‘: gueeeeatul because. they had. incorporated a. strong user-responatve. : _? 


ortentatton: This orientation _was a result. of numerous steps. taken 
‘to: understand user needs and to integrate thése-needs into. service - ee 


al 


operations. Table 4-5 entitierates ‘the. specific ,steps that. were taken _ 


——-in-this regard. —The table deliberately eaphasizes those user-oriented — 


me, 


steps that go beyond those commonly found in most knowledge Utilization 


services; thus, the table ignores the awareness; outreach, and. Linking 


‘activities that have become a standerd part of the NDN state facili- 


*“tator programs, for example, across the country. 


What was found in the thréé REAs was a variety of functions: that 
went ‘beyond these standard activities. Examplés of ‘six types ‘of — 


functions were dociinented by the case studies: ° . 


dd 


‘e Assessment of user. acdex - eee 7 te 
er-participation in the design of a knowledge~ ° ee 
utilization service;. 
e User ‘sensitivity in ‘the design of everyday seedice ; 
“operations; - ; - oe —_— 
e Development of a iaser-oriented knowledge ‘pase; - = 


7 e User-oriented ways of providing daplesentation ° 
ena ee em mm ee = ~ ao ~ in eet re em pre cenatene mtm o 


— assistance; and. 7 ’ : . 


e Follow-up procedures ‘for. assessing user satis{ac- 3 


~ 


. ’ + . tion with ‘services. ; ¢ _ os 


a ee, ae Sa a = ee _ 
In ‘the, aggregate, ‘the specific activities undertaken as shown in ‘ os 


ea, & Table a78 ‘helped + ‘to assure successful knowledge. utilization. These. a“ 
. ond -ions - ranno! be_.o ooked in: expla ning shy_knowledge-uitiliza on ____ 


ae ace at _..occurs, and the: REAS ay _quite | sensitive to. their importance. To 


‘ —_—-—__--thisyextent., _these_user-oriented functions, and the teps-that-can be 


taken ‘to fulfill each function, should serve .as. a “basic . reminder for 


the. future.. - : 
‘In- contrast, certain -other setvice conditions. were found. to be i 
. less important, at least. in our thrée. case studies. These included. : ae 


we oe 


_.three. ‘of the. ‘four “conditions. whereby. the: cases were. ‘selected _ aaa 2 - — 


es “first. piace: variations in service ‘to urban, suburban,_ and rural 

s districts; regional. location in the- -countiy ; and size, of REA budget 
‘ cand: service. areas. The-REAS Were » quite adaptive to variations in 

cee these conditions; ‘where some differences. at first. appeared important~- a 
:€,g-,. regional location--these were: actually attributable to other con= _ 


eee ne .ditions- ugh sis-the-dtffetedces ta collaborative watidates. 


et it tt me ee ee ape aioe Satay — sae 4 oe. eS mee % - eee 2 - 


Cy. _BXPLATNING COMPLEX _INTERORGANIZATIONAL seins 


Distinguishing Complex from Simple Arrangement s : : 
aa ; _ Complex arrangements exist among. organizations when ‘their. func=- ’ 
tional, relationships include bac go beyond the two basic Roowsenae mL ee 


a te > ; - 3 , " —— 


5 a ae —— +p ae a ee ee a 


2 Soe 3 : See Chapter Two, section on © “pinal: Selection « of (REASLEA : . 
, “Arrangements."- —_ < ~ 4 


‘~~es - 
~ Be ~ s 
Ne a: 4 ’ ‘4 Se a 
* a in se * 7 -82°- 
Fa * « . eee agg ve 
oe SB ‘ —_— 7s -___ + Babies es ay » r 
: 7 
i — are = . rt . 
oy “ _« ~ " ard if bs ae 
: 8 : . Rancs- “OF USER-ORIEWTED: PUNCTIONS - PERFORMED. ~ ‘ , “ot 
¥~ ‘4 . 
— oo a IM-RELATION TO ‘RHOMLEDGE UTILIZATION senvices ; -*@- st 
Se ’ a _ 2 . . # a 


F @ 1978 Survey: of Teachers e Considering. a needs ‘ @ Annual needs assessment 
. USER WEEDS: ~- and. Administrators: F assesoment _for Beart. ~—- ~ ‘eft teachers. and. adain- : 
ee : @ Annual 11 -Survey- of Supers. -~ ~~ ~~“ Daveloguent Pr Program =, istrators ae 
targa mS dintendents: . . : . - 2: 
USER PARTICIPA-- @ Lex persofinel. partici- @ Participants determine ® Topics of Inservice 

- TION IW DESIGN : *:pated- in- initial. design selection of staff. a Workshops are. selected 
2 ° “OP SBRVICES * “of: Project: VALUE development mini-courses , to- meet users‘ needs 

? cae . . © ‘Participants detormine of 

a oo - curriculum: for Interin- - N * 

‘ : : stitutional Workshops . ‘ , 


INSITIVITY: eo Project ASK, provides > 


c Ie SERVICE ‘anawers: within: days 


oe OPE RA oe. 


Service. Provides “nate- 


a ix terit = “ a 5 ay i er ae 
itutdonal: Workshipe " : a1 


‘located: near_veers——————— a 


re ed 


and: promising practices,. 7 ee ive practices. and: 


: * going -beyond: “NON. pool. -—— : ‘products, and- ‘Ret. just 


ae ‘USER-ORIENTED . »@- Project” VALUE offers large —_ ee e ‘Information Retrieval _ 
: a OWLEDGE BASE_—.______variety-of-validate¢——. ——+-____—_——_ ; 


= - . 


“IMPLEMENTATION ‘ @8 Project: VALUE. uses “two ‘@ Staff development staff - @ Consultants. provide a - 
~~ ASSISTANCE = - types ‘of linkers, one : ‘works: as linker to LEA assistance.on imple~ , 
er of whichs4e located curriculum Gevelopment menting va ety of. 

2 within ‘meaber: LEAs iy specialists. educational programs; ; 
* ae 7 ; < — 


ms 


aa 


FOLLOW-UP" INFOR- -- 


7 N 
:@ Specific fore used for @ Users f111- out forms 
.  MATION-FROM- USERS. feed-back on Staff ' about satisfaction 
Si lwnes ord Development Program fron services 


. eae 
* * as 


inetitutional. Workahops 


a may be considered. -an—important finding from our study. The digtinc= : 


ieee aoe and REA). Furthermore, our initial graphic ‘rendition of the. SEA~REA~LEA 


“utilization functions. ‘Thus, all of our three case studies also 


: * case ‘explanations. In particular, each case study- had. focused on” the: 


The ‘ype covers the-basic knowledgé utilization functions. 


“units of government | not, the intergovernmental notion seems to be: oe ge 


. cation that sorts the “evidence more effectively, - - ; 


. ancluded: Antergovernmental: relationships ; A : 
This need to distinguish | between complex and sinple arrangements 


tion was ‘not part. of the original stiidy design, ‘no nor is it explicitly | 

" discusséd in the individual - case studies. Nevertheless, ecetantiietl on: 

of the -case study evidence showed ‘the inadequacy of the initial within- . 

collaborative arrangements among three types: of organizations i 

_.(SEA-REA-LEA-=ses Figure 2e1), but ‘the within-case explanations, : 

. applied to the relationships among. the three organézations, seemed 

-relevant to. each in a: qualitatively different way. For instance, the 

“mutual exchange" explanat ion did not appear to be ‘dominant Ga. account- ; 
or-one set of relationships ‘(between’ REA and “LEA). yet appeared, 

ae ‘the following. subsections: will “show, to be ‘important for other 

, reasons. in accounting, for another set of relationships (between. SEA ° 


oe 


relationships, as portrayed in Figure 2-1, ignoted t the fact that SEAs. 


often had a. direct relationship £0 ‘LEAs, and that this in turn affected 
‘the ‘REA-LEA relationship. ; a 8 Fm ; 
- ‘The essence ‘of a complex artangenient 4 is. that. there. are at least 


‘two oe of relat ionshi e_among the participating. organizat ions. 


Giaccone of a knowledge ‘base: and application-in a practice-sdtting), 
and would alone constitute. a simple atrangement. The mecond Eye: ‘is - 

based on a broader ‘set of what may tentatively ‘be regarded as” * 7 
 "intergovernmental” functions (whether in fact the. organization:; 3 are a ; : 


rer ars 


* For the sake. of allowing. the reader to trace the evolution of ” 
these findings directly, no attempt has been made to revise the SEA 
original case studies. Nevertheless, we believe: thé reader will find < 
‘the synthesis: below to be not only an accurate rendition of the evi-=-. LX in 3 
* dence “presented inthe case studies, but also a -conceptual -Clarifi- . 


ad ~ =? 


apprepriate;. thus, ivetiseeing ‘diréctorates among private corpora- : 
\- . tions might. be considered "intergovernséntal™ kelationships). Simply 


ve 


as a gr, phic device, Figure 4-3: shows how. a complex arrangement ‘can 9 
be- pork rayed, with the knowledge, utilization J eames shown in 


‘ 


= “ae thé_yertical dimension and ‘the intergovernmenta? relationships : _ 
line oe ’ appearing in the horizontal dimension. 3 noes " = oe 
ws we ~ * oe 
yee " Complex arrangements can, indeed. be: complex and difficult to. oer 


__ analyee@y- Ta somer cases, the same: two organizations may collaborate. 
on- the. “basis of having: both’ knowledge : ‘utilization and intergovernmental 
a . relationships. However, the reasoils £ for their successful collabora~ 
. tion might be different, depending. upon which relationship was involved. 
Similarly, < one -of the participating organizations may have a knowledge 2 - 
; utilization relatioffsnip with another’, but an intergovernmental rela~ XN 
- . ‘tionsnip with yet a third organization. Nariations. in these relat ion- : ; 
erent sn . ships were found in our three case studies, -and a broader study, of the 
-_ = entire set of SEA~REA=LEA. relationships "would undoibtedly reveal ‘the 
: ‘full. complexity of these interorgantzational arrangements. Neverthe- , - 
less; for-the more limited purpése of our study--which mainly focuses ; 
on knowledge utilization--the discussion is directed at the-most_ 
pertinent situation ‘in: ‘the’ three cases: * where the REA. and LEA lave a 


Felationship ‘based” oni: knowledge: utilization functions, and where. the. - # 8 
“™s~ ‘SEA has-an intergovernmental relationship with-either the :REA or LEA, ; 
)og-both. -— fF 4. “oe x vt 
ee Basic Intergovernmental Functions- i > ae es 
: eos The SEA's relationships. can occur as a result of at pe eeaee four f 
=~ ‘different intergovernmental functions + yo, _ : 
| sae a | 


~ ae 
ae ra 
wat 


e Im lenenting the governance rules’ that control an REA 
—o aoe 
or LEA, as set forth by state legislation; 


® Providittg general resources to either an REA..or LEA; 
; @ Administering direct services through the REA or . 
: LEA; and_ ° 7 : . 


e. Issuing specific mandates that affect an REA or LEA. 7 ” 


R a ~ ¢ , = 7 - 
Peo : ~ LOg oo 


ee Figure 4-3". 
; ‘FUNCTIONS OF COMPLEX ,INTERORGANIZATIONAL ‘ARRANGEMENTS 
. ; : : . ie : 
a \ cd = a \ 
6 o ia \ _—— poe a on — * : 
; Ja oe |- ORGANIZATION :B |. \ - 
; * [Maintenance ‘of | 
° ; ; |‘Rnowledge. Base. ; 
oot  orcanszarion- a] : 
. - | Intergovern= — = owas 
ae [mental 
— ‘|-Punctions —— : 
Dae oF oy ns 9) ORGANIZATION C” i 
. . “Application in | ’ 
7 a me a ‘ Practice-Setting: 
fe nr = 3 ; = ‘ 
wm. oa ; 3 
aa oe ool . ‘ ‘ > ¢ 


= “i As for the first gunet ion; the REAS and -LEAs in: our. three case studies 
had all been formed as a result of state legislation. Table-4-6 sum- 
‘marizes the legislation governing. the basic existence of each of the 


‘three REAs.. Of the three, the ‘broadest and most supportive mandate 
for an REA is found in Michigan, where all LEAs must be part of..an 1sD;———— 
and where the ISD also ‘has direct actess to state and local ‘fiinding | 
sources. The-EICs. in New Jersey, have a somewhat less supportive man- _ 
. date, mainly. because state funding is. a. result -of .a budget allocation. - 
‘rather than an. aid formula, and ‘because ‘the EICs. have no local taxing 
; authority. Finally, the-:BOCS in Colorado have the least supporting 
mandate, not only because: of the meager funding support from the state, 
' but..also because: ‘LEAs ‘need -not bélong :to..a BOCS. ° 
7 ; iP of The effects of ‘these different governance rules have already been. 
v7 discussed, in ‘terms of kriowledge utilization processes; ‘and: simple 


i ” organizational arrangements, because the rules affect the REA-LEA 
’ 2 : ~ ~ ¥ - ' ey 


Fe - 
Ly eee ee 


relationship. The complex interorganizational arrangements. become 
/ relevant -when it is realized that thége governarice rules also affect 
; = that a-particular state education agency. (SEA) will relate to. 

“In a similar manner , one can summarize the other three types of : 
functions that affect SEA-REA-LEA relationships. The major = 
‘related to knowledge utilization services are shown in Table 40° 
Thus, it can -be seén that another -major ‘SEA function is to develop a 
contract with. thé REA as a service performer. 


a 


ge ' . | Why Complex Arrangements Work 

Zee In analyzing. the complex interorganizational arrangements, the ; 
focus of attention must Still be on the knowledge utilization func- 
tions,, because they are.the main topic of our entire: study. Thus, what. 
is important is not the overall working of the complex arrangements,. nade 
but the potential effects of this arrangement in. enhancing or creating 
eee relationships regarding knowledge utilization. 


fe Note again that the.table ignores the numerous SEA-REA-LEA_ 
_velationships _that are -not directly reletet to knowledge utilization. 


4 # o’ Gr eee 


- Z i 
2 ? Pa = . @ * 
if = t . 2 


—a EIC-S:. state of New Jersey Title 18a (1978) pa 


ENIC * 


AYNE-ISD: - State of Michigan, Public Act 190° (1962). 


>» = region. of one ‘FIC cages 


fable 4-6 , Pa 


LEGISLATION GOVERNING ES: *ABLISHMENT ‘OF REGIONAL an ; ss 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 4 . : 


-- Defines ISpe. across. state, apecktving that ‘every LEA must be. a 
"© * {neluded in one of them . - so... @, 
=~ ‘Specifies five general "required duties" of ISDs = gensial ; 
education,’ vocational-technical ‘education,,. curriculum .consul- 
; ' tation, data processing,. and knowledge utilization. services ‘ 
.'~= Grants ‘*permissive authority* ‘to conduct other. activities -- . Ty Te 
= Provides. state aid to ISDs, based on. formiila allocation a % ogitian( 
(formula changed in 1975: to per pupil | basis--Public Act 261-- 
favoring larger ISDs such. as Wayne) 
t= Gives ISDs:-own ‘Leak ‘taxing: ‘authority ‘ 


iad ws 


NCEBOCS : State of Colorado:(.1965)) e* oo : < 


-- Allows formation of BOCS across state, “wherever feasible” but 

; LEAs need. not be.a- member. of’ a BOCS. 
~~ Grants: “permissive authority” ‘to BOCS, to provide services: at 
e -the: discretion. of participating. ‘LEAS; which have ultimate ” 
responsibility for: ‘prescribing learning materials: . “4 
<-> Provider $10, 000/year to each BOCS in state allocation. ; 
7” ae Precludes: BOCS from having own: local fering: authority - - - ee, 


een name merit 
Seweemeane, Cerveeanramecnens cane ae 


-- Establishes FICs in we, with mech LEAs. falling within the 


-- Specifies general. . ‘types of program. improvement support. ‘and assist- 

_ ance to be. offered: “by EICs: diagnosis -of ‘problems; examination of 

“alternative solutions; planning, developing, and making -available 

~ information: on instructional and management REOCARRGR staff devel : 

opment, implemeritation. assistance. ‘ 

‘e- Grants “permissive authority" to.-conduct other: sceavicien; as re- se 
quested: by the FIC ‘governing boards and approval: by the Commissioner ¥ 

= Provides annual allocation to EICs, based. on regional needs and the. oe ge! 

availability: of state funds. Ht. 8 =i 

‘z= -Precludes. ICs from. ‘having own local taxing authority : re | 


:,~ IMPLEMENTS: 


‘GOVERNANCE 
muss — 


‘PROVIDES: GENERAL © 


° 


oy 


.— ” 


" ADMINISTERS” 
: DIRECT SERVICES 


[RT 
7 oo ee are or ae ars 


of 


ee ee 


po “1 SSUES MANDATES 


2. 7. gable en 


PUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS _BETWEEN: STATE EDUCATION 


AGENCY: -AND. “REGIONAL EDUCATION. AGENCY 


]~”~*«w =» Regional Baucation Agency” 


WAYNE NCEBOCS 


State law prescribes 
conditions of ‘exist- ~ 
ence. of ISDs- (see 
Figure -4=5)5 SEA ‘to 
have: ‘minimal role 

in. -Airecting: ISDs. 


None; state. funds 
are. from: state~aid 
formula, not allo- 


‘cations. of state 
" department. 


SEA contracts .to 
Wayne for -numer~- 


ous institutional 
services 


4 ee ee 


None directly ~ ~- 
affecting WAYNE 


a 


State law préscribes 
conditions. -of exist=— 
ence of: ‘BOCS (see 
Figure. 4-5); SEA to 
have moderate ‘role 
in ae -BOCS. 


SEA provides -. 
$10,000 annual 
allocation 


SEA contracts to 
NCEBOCS for some 
services: (e.g.,. 
migrant é¢ducation) 


None. directly 
affecting NCEBOCS 


-(though Colorado 
- accountability. 


mandates. law im-: 


provements by LEAs 


* 
> 


ac 


. ‘BICces: 


‘State law: prescribes | 
conditions of. existe * m 


‘ence of EICs. (see. 


Figure 4S)y “SEA. to;. 
have. moderate role 
in- directing EICa eae 


' SEA- provides: sub-" es 
stantial annual: 
allocation _ 


SEA. conttacts to 
EIC-S for some:ser= | - 
vices..(e.g., nutris- 

_ tion: .educat ion;—voca=" 
tional aqacation): 


sex implements: “tho= | 
rough. and: efficient? — 


~ legislation, ‘estab- © 


lishment. of. high- 
school ‘graduation . 
‘atandards, | ‘and eval: 


> ., wation-of: ‘€enured:. 
; ‘teaching: statt 


: important. (This. ‘should be @ontrasted to the. explanations for effec- 


wit 


2 


o_. 
ERIC” 


‘dn return for which the: EIC is to serve LEAs needing school improvements. _ 
“also responds out of a sense of compliance, because a reluctance to. = 
tion. of: funds:"but old also. lead “to. dissatisfaction with - ‘the basic 

governance functions. _ 7 ae 
‘require more than a set of mutual exchanges. From:‘the - ‘case studies, 
the ‘evidence most in need: of explanation has to do with the variations 
‘Neithér. the. Wayne ISD nor. the NCEBOCS. appéared to have displayed the 
game variations in coordinating SEA mandates. as had occurred in’ EIC- 


. . * ¥ 4 
Souths In particular, two situations within EIC-South need to be . 
. highlighted. In; the first, the EIC*has only gradually been able to  & 


‘dissatisfaction with the EIC's priorities, and may still appear unable 


89. rn rn. one 


* —_—— 
* 


Of the. possible explanations for effective complex arrangements, 


the- occurrence of mutual exchanges. appears ‘at first to be, the most 


‘ 
a : 


tive simple arrangements, in: which mutual exchanges ‘were not as. 


_:prominent .) The mutual exchariges can be as open and direct as a 


service: contract: The SEA ‘provides. ftinds to the REA in..return for 
‘the delivery of a specific service, often involving some knowledge 
utilization: component (e.gs,, the ‘NCEBOCS Migrant Regource Center) _ that yee wee 
affects LEA practices. .As ariother example, a mutual, exchange may ‘be a 


' gaid to occur when an SEA. allocates additional resources for a priority 


‘topic--e-g. 5. career education and special éducation in Michigan—-and’ 


for which an REA. ‘develops an. appropriate. service. Other mutual exchanges: 


* are less obvious, and the success of ‘the complex arrangement may, be. 


explained by mutual exchanges..enhanced. by ‘compliance to specific maiu~ 
dates. Thus, in.EIC-South, the SEA allocates general funds to the EIC, 


"Though a mutual. exchange is taking place, one also suspects that the EIC 


cooperate might ‘not only lead to a threat ‘to reduce. the. SEA'S: -alloca= ~ 


‘ae a eae 


Nevertheless, in spite “of the ‘potential usefulness. of the mutual 


exchange explanation, “successful ‘complex arrangements appear to 


within the. complex .interorganizational arrangement involving -EIC-South. 


"respond to the SEA's mandates: regarding the "thorough arid. efficient” - . 
(TRE) “Tegislation “of 1975, SEA. officials. initially ‘felt a. sense of 


to-under stand why EIC=South was not able to turn immediately to the " 3A 
‘SEA's priorities, even though the SEA provides substantial and direct : 


E 8G 
cnt . : ‘ nes % 


. Ys. sviskarions of funds. to- the EIC. Juxtaposed: dgdinek this situation ~~ 

, is: the EIC-South! s- response ‘to another SEA- mandate, calling for the — 

evaluation of tenured teaching staff’. In this second situation, “as Set a 

EIC-South ‘has provided considerable assistance to LEAs, which. have 

‘asked- EIC-South to ‘help in the development: of evaluation, methods, of 

‘training : programs to compensate. for deficiencies, and of access to 

‘ rélevant. ‘information. In this second. mandate, EIC-South. appears to 

a shave initiated a vigorous ‘and effective. chowledye utilization, service. 

pes “3 . ‘Both of these mandates involve the. ‘same. set of mutual exchanges, 
yét one mandate ‘has _béen implemented with. much greater ease th in ‘the. 

, . other, To this extent, the mutual, exchange explanation is not yurty 

B .. seciacactaty. ‘Nor do. ‘the other available explanations, used previously 
= for the. simple arrangements, " appear to discriminate between. these two 

eo i : situations. For instance, ‘the two situations are not different with ee ’ 


par ronal 


_Fegard to the availability of external resources, to the use of fore 


aa — 2 _ 3% 
Law a “:'+>- sagreeménts,, or even to the. devélopmerit - of appropriaté networks. a 
= - Instead’ of any. of these. explanations, one alternative that ‘dis- ; oe 
fee ne en erdminates better between these. two situations is the notion of a oe 


“eongruent™ arrangement: Governance relationships -can -enhance knowl-. 
mS : - édgé utilization where: an SEA’ imposes: congruent. conditions on“the- ee — 
—— _ .” organization. aiaintaining © the knowledge base (the REA) and Phe organi~. , 
zation applying the knowledge, dn ‘a practice-setting (an .LEA)-.: ‘Thus, 
df an SEA desires. to mandate certain changes in schools,. it .must 
orchestrate. thé mandate ‘by (1) informing ‘spécific LEAs what they are 
ee 3 ‘supposed ‘to do: and what assistance ‘they ‘can expect froman REA, and * = 
| (2) simultaneously informing. an ‘REA of the: specific LEAs to be assisted | 
cand the. ‘kind -of assistance to. be provided... Furthermore, if such ; 
information is made. available. early enough, both LEAs and the REA can 


‘ prepare for ‘their éollaborative activities. = a 


— 


_---+—In-cthe case” of the T TSE mandate, the case study. evidence suggests 
that such congruence did not initially exist. First, the SEA mandate ~ 2 Site 
; was mainly for LEAs to- improve the. educational ‘performance: of their ' 


ae 


students ‘and: was set forth in only. vague policy terms. Neither a - 


< ; Specific, curriculum topic, to ‘be applied to all LEAs, nor a specific 
— infiovation was specified, making. it difficult tae the REA to prepare 


ae 


% * 


ee ‘the’ “appropriate “assistance.” Second, “because ‘the focus was: on an 
ult imate outcome (student. perforance), which only, has an. indirect J 
elationship to curriculum innovations, LEAs. were not necessarily 
likely to consider: the use of services from an REA as their top 

7 priority in responding to the mandate. In 1 short; the TEE mandate 
, did not provide the basis for immediate collaboration between an REA 
"and. an LEA, OO 


This may be compared: to the evaluation of tenured teachers, which— rr, = 


me 


called at, the outset for a specific innovaticn that the LEAs could. 

implement and for which assistance from an REA was directiy appropriate... 
‘The: ‘REA ‘could. also. respond readily ‘because such evaluation methods ° ‘were 
within- the bh EBaSe of its tamed tate knowledge ‘base. If, in contrast,. the 


nindate-e.g., patting ‘greater ‘ehasin: on ‘the. ultinate outcome 5 ees ee ae 


(teacher: performance):.and~leas-emphasis: ‘on ‘the “Fnstallation of a 


specific new practice (teacher evaiuations)=--the same difficuities: ‘might 


have ‘been encounteréd.. ; . : 4 ou Po . —— —_ 
et In: sumeey complex interorganizational-arr angements may work bést eek 
ihc Pi __—_-whéere-there Is a set of mutual exchanges, but. where any other direc- i. ; 
ae * tives also have congruent implications for the participating organiza- , : 


; tions.. This: observation. can ‘be depicted,. for all three case studies, : 
|. dn Figure 4-4. The figure, contrasts the situations in the Wayne ISD 
. .and::the. NCEBOCS--where service contracts were the main: foundation. for 
the -SEA=REA relationships--with. the situation. in EIC-South, where SEA 
‘ mandates were also important. in the Wayne ISD..and: NCEBOCS cases, - 
ae service contracts and hence mutual exchanges provided the “major basis 
a for intergovernmental collaboratiom, but also produced no incongruent _ 
demands on the , REA_and-LEAs;—in-EIC=Ssuth, these service caaace 
relationships were augmented by several “mandates, which tequired con- | _ , ; 


‘gruent, demands on the REA and -LEAs in order ‘to be duplencated. effectively, 


, 


>? 
ew 


Si elaine te 
~ 


- . - 4 : 
2 . * py eix with this aieFicuity,, an REA faced with such’ a situation can ju 
ao usually develop. programs to address local districts’ needs. The REA i ae 

incurs a risk in. doing ‘BO, however. ‘Although ‘tthe ‘services the REA ee 

provides are somewhat legitimized in’ the eyes of the districts ‘merely ” ” : 
: |. because the REA is offering them, the. services. may become irrelevant . ae 
So : ‘when | tthe state -changes the. paramét ers ‘of the mandate, as can occur when . 

2 the-mam fate is--not cléatly. articul, ated> at. the beginning. Serious dys- 
7 funetiogg, may arise in ths situation, with ‘the worst éxample. ‘being the | 
: ie  REA"s credibility being weakened or lost for future technical assiatance- 
ERIC =~ “to: its users: ; 1 


ier 


7" a & 7 = ° = : 7 - 3 ° mas | 
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i Figure 4-4 
—— . * MAJOR FEATURES OF THREE COMPLEX INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS == - ane 
ee ‘ . 
ve 
Ba Intergovernmental Relationship. 
i @ SEA contracts; for service- “ : 
zt " ~My s 
eee: me = = — Knowl édge: > 
a - , Utilization - 
: ~ | Relationship | 


aan 


(laos ner tetmansn steiner 9 Sarit 


-@ SEA allocates minimal 
ee eres | core. ‘support : 
a nC. e SEA contracts for services. 


4 = Drioul digs 
_ _‘Utilization— 
¥ “Halationehip 


bis, inter vernmental Relationship: . | . : : 


“: -@ -SEA. allocates ‘substantial 

core support. f 

@ SEA-contracts for services Knowlédge — 
a , Utilization: ; 


* re — _ Relationship! 
: _ Intergovernmental Relationship’. - eg 
_s : © “SEA actively enforces, TSE oe 
_ - *, , " legislation. oi 
"=" @ SEA actively enforces. eval- l, % ee Goh 
aie . co os tt Nation of ‘tenured teaching - eee 1a 


oe a a a rn staff, 


echoes = 


ne This. analysis: of complex ‘aterorganizational relationships i 


3 


. 
+ 


potentially signficant from a broader policy: standpoint, because ‘the - 


very ‘same intergovernmental roles are. often filled by federal agencies. 


rather | than by” ‘SEAS. The ‘federal: agenciés_also have the same four 


intergovernmental functions-~i.é., to implement governance rules, to 
er general resources, | to administer direct services via con- 


tractual relationships, and” to. issue specific mandates~-and: the -ex- 


planations entertained | ‘here may. also extend’ to the most. frequent : oo — 
’ federal situation. where changes are- ‘ultimately ‘to be instigated at the 

‘local level:. Thus, our “findings should. be tested with other inter- 
“organizational a arrangements. The next chapter - ‘discusses this. and - 


other future research topics, -as well as the tentative policy impli- 


‘cations of our study. - _ | ; 


chess ss tsp). EMPROWING-FUTURE COLLABORATION. ° | —.. 


94° 


ae 7 = “(Chapter Five. 


The three case studies. ‘have produced: one picture of how: organiza~ , 
tions collaborate for knowledge. utiliz-tion. The preceding two chapters 
have synthesized. -the findings across. cases,. showing the overall pattern 
of: out cones and developing a, more general explanation. for. organizational 

--eoLlabération. 5 
Because the findings are: based on three case. studies, the first 
priority is for further éorroboratory. research. Thus, this chapter 
_ first. presents Tecommendat iors for future reésearch.: Later ‘sections. 
then indicate the: potential policy implications: of our study, should 
ue the findings be corroborated. -Thesé implications must be. considered. « 
’ speculative, and have been-organized in. a hypothetical. manner, as if 
————the-authors-had-been-asked—to-desiga-such-a-service-from-scratch ox 0 
improve an existing. one. oi . 


. > ‘ ~~ 


A. - SUGGESTIONS:FOR FUTURE RESEARCH - 


= ~ . . - . 
The purpose of this study. was to examine tiow knowledge utilization 


; -ogeurred: within 4 an “dnterorganizational arrangement . Topics needing.” 


een tetanic te serra at SITE 


ieee paren further research include- those aimed at confirming the findings - ‘of the 


4 


" present study, as well as new topics . that ‘deserve to: be exp ered, 


a 


ke “Research on Interor anizational. Arrang enents 
The firat to cade iressesth e ways in which knowledge ‘may be 

: ——— 

“transferred: ‘to users. -A. common way: ‘of providing. knowledge itilization 


; “services, for example, has been ~within “the same ‘organization, or on. an: a 


x _ intact ganizational basis.* This occurs when a school district provides oe 


services. to its -own. staff. ‘An example might. be staff development work= 
shops: that are arranged within ‘the district and are. led.-by district 
i . administrators for other administrators ‘Or tes schers. Another. example 


was found ‘in the. Detroit school ‘district, where the: ‘district's central 


95 


ro 


: . office had ‘established an: information retrieval service for use by the : : 
‘district's own staff. Our study, however, only investigated bw * 
a utilization services: are provided interorganizationally, ‘by 

~ “individuals Githin one one “organization, . Thus, one test of our. findings-- “—s 
presumed ‘to. be attributable “to. interorganizational ‘ arrangementé--would 

: = are be to” compare. them ‘with ‘findings. ‘from intraorganizational situations. 

; ' Furtheraore, such research could compare. the. advantages and disad- 


rn “vantages of these ‘two types :of ssreneeitty/” = at - — = ~" 5 = 


oe ‘ments, in. ordér ‘to. Lest vty the attangements: nab Forned in ai : active 
, manner However, the findings. fros this. study and other studies of: . 
" interorganizational arrangements in education need ‘to be- corroborated - 
through research that includes an examination of less. exemplary cages. 
PS °° A third. topic involves an- " explanation for successful knowledge) 
ae utilization that we found prominent inthis. study. An: ‘explanation 
 . ‘that. was discussed in: Chapter Four was that continual interpersonal 
e ° : ~ same me woe wero Serine : d 
eas vices was eeportant té the success of the three interorganizational 
_ arrangements. we studied: - This. communication process: Led to the deyelop- 
ment of a network. and needs to ‘be examined further. For example, the 
aa different ways “in which interpersonal communication. occurs should ‘be 
se a studied, especially focusing on Protesstanal networks whose memberships 
_cut. across: or} gariizations.. ap ; - 
A _explanation t this. study fourid to be important was that 
om sist gen: 4 the organizations’ access. to external =, 
he ot 8 “resources. The fourth and fifth topics for future research should 
= yt ; therefore further explore this finding. The fourth. research topic is’ 
vey ot one. that would. look .at how. federai funds and: other. external funding : 
; sources, _Can..be used: ‘to: . support: “knowledge utilization services and® — 
‘ dnterorganizat ional arrangements in education. The research should — 
: include. an.examination of currently available funding sources and the, 7 
‘combinations in. which they have been used. — ee 
The fifth topic is one that. is suggested in Light of possible 
o ; : “reductions in federal funds that. are available to support ‘knowledge 


aa ca 
4 ‘ 


cextegone td 


ganar * 


utilization services. Becguse of these possible reductions, some ——~~ 


~_ . " interorganizational arrangements vmay be in jeopardy, unless they are 

Se able ‘to charge. users‘ fees for the assistance they provide. Future 
oo research should address this issue and Specifically. might seek to 4 
determine whether any interorganizational arrangements have undergone 
as ‘sucessfully the ‘transition from ‘extetnally-supported to uger-supported 
a +. services. . : 7 ; 


? 


“Se “9. SRegearch-on: ‘Knowledge: ‘Utilization. Services . 


Another group. of topics focuses on knowledge utilization services 


regardless of thé organizational arrangements. Thus, a sixth topic 
_ for future research might be an examination of the wayS in which 
knowledge utilization séerv_ces. can anticipate the changing needs’ of 
- their user population. In this study, it was: found that, in some 
: "cases, new: types of ‘users. could become relevant; in. other cases, ‘the 
<a agers remained the game, ‘but their needs changed. Thus,, how new — 
- services evolve fron old services should 1d_bée- studied; Unfortunately, 
z previous.. ‘research ‘has cgudas to capes ine new services or services 
7 in a steady state-of operation; as in-our study. : 
| _ A-seventh topic might be thé effectiveness of different types 
os -of linker arrangements. Individuals in a service agency may relate. 
: 3 to-users_ according toa particular geographic area - (é. Boo several 
: school school districts) or a specific curriculum or administrative-topic. 
“ie = “These two ways of arranging - -Linker activities. are in constant conflict, 
and the-differences between. then. need to be explored. 
: An eighth and: final topic for ‘future research is also suggested 
by our study. ,Although many questions have been raised about the 
effects--of ktiowledge. utilization on -school improvement, only an® 


-indiéect ‘relationship is. believed to. exist between. the two. Despite 
t. this, however, knowledge. utilization services are occasionally judged 


: —— “in -terms. ‘of school improvement, and student: achievement (e.8-, the. 


services ‘of EIC-South). This may create a false perception of the 
value and contribution -of knowledg@utilization services because of 


y . « rs 
2 7 “5 * 


ee 


and the way in which these services: might be designed and implemented ;. : 


ee e/a 
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fos nc alainae shia 8 Thus, further research should 


Qo. 
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on 


. 
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a, a 
ERIC 


Making Services Responsive to: Users 


develop better measures of’ knowledge utilization outcomes and further 
explore the relationship between knowledge utilization services and 


school improvement. ~ 7 


— 


oes . —_ 
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B. ‘SUGGESTIONS: FOR ‘MORE: PRODUCTIVE. 
ENTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRINGEMENTS 


>. 


neseséch ‘0 on the eight topics just discussed 5 would significantly 


7" _add to our understanding of interorganizational arrangements. More~ 


over; this research would sérvé to. confirm or modify the: findings. 


from this study. Nevertheless, in spite of che-nead for this further © 


research, t the: findings from the present study may b be reviewed for 


their : ‘tentative policy implications. These are “discussed in. three -~ 
categories: making services responsive to users, , taking simple 


’ ‘arrangements work, and- making complex arrangenents work. 


Regardiess of whether a knowledge utilization ‘service was*based: 


on. an int erorganizat ional arrangement or not, user-oriented procedures 
‘were found to underlie the ‘basic service. Six user-oriented functions 


have been. ident ified in Chapter Four, ranging- from the assessment of 
user needs. to ‘the follow-up procedires for determining user satisfac- 


tion. When all of the functions are. performed well; a knowledge 
utilization service is Likely to have succtssful outcomes. The 


specific steps needed to fulfill each function, of course,. vary 


according to the specific -service situation, and. the_previous chapter 


has shown the specific steps that were implenented ‘by ‘the three REAs 
‘(Figure 4-5). Brees aan : 


The. user-responsive orientation was found, in each of, the indi- ; 
. vidual case studies, to be the dominant explanation for successful 


knowledge utilization.. ‘Nevertheless, later reflection. ‘yielded an 


is, we would recommend a user-responsive orientation-whether a service 


* 


* important interpretive insight: Although user-responsive conditions : 
“are essential, they are not distinctively interorganizational. That 


. : re ae : - 98°: ‘ - 
were the result of. an intra- or interorganizational “‘arrangenent. To 
this extent, the basic purpose. 1 study=-to ) identify specific 

d still not been fulfilled. A re- 
examination of -the- case study evidence from the iriterorganizational 


interorganizational conditions-- 


2 “perspective produced ‘the first inportant distinction among inter- 
“organizational arrangements; whether an arrangement was simply a aba 
a ‘knowledge-producer ard_a. Taiowledge-user (a ‘simple arrangement), .or * 
“e whether the arrangement also involved. some intergovernnental funtt dons: 
L. ees ; ms (a com; 42x arrangenent). _ a oe 


” so . a * . . : s+ 


Making Simple: Arrangenents ‘Work Work. a : 


Simple. arrangenénte » must ‘begin~with’ ‘¢be: Aistr-or ierited: services. just 
discussed. ‘We repeat: Such ° ‘an orientation is. essential to the success 
: : of “any knowledge utilization. service,: whether interorganizational or ‘not. 
~ ; : Access ‘to External. Resources. Among strictly interorganizational 
7 conditions, holever ‘the fitidings showed that” organizations were. most . 
Likely to collaborate when their joint action ded to greater access to 
L = ‘external resourées, The variations. among the anes cases: reinforced: | 


é © 

os this: cniélusion ‘because the case having. the jeast success in. producing 

: f imowledge Wtdlization, (NCEBOCS) also had the least access ‘to external. . 
fundas (The- ‘ttadition. of local autonomy in. Colorado has meant that the 


ventire’ ‘state tends to depen: less on. state or federal resources than is” 
= : the case elsevhere. in the country. ) In general, however, vittually. all 


i. * , ; of the knot’ Ledge utilization services in-all ahves cases were supported: 

by texternal funds. rather than by users" fees. ° 7 * 
s, Sntiits conclusion alone may have important policy taplications, for ; 

<a . another’ way of phrasing it is to say that knowledge utilization ser- 

=e ors _ " vices cannot be financially” independent. We believe this is correct, ; 


‘for reasons that are peculiar to‘ knowledge utilization.” The ‘service 
‘itself consists of intermediate benefits (e.g., transmittal of specific : 
ae pieces’ of b -£ormation) that cannot be assessed directly in terns of” ~ 
; ~ their contribution to school improvesients; even though the con tion f 
: may be an important one. ‘The only, "fee" stru-.* 4re that. could lose imposed: 


at 
= x * yee ar : 7 * , >a 3. = 
. “ i “as. discussed eurtiae, Aoetee: This - is a topic needing additional — 
. ‘research. See Chapter Four, section on- 7” Simple agcangemente | Work." 
‘ @ ~ oO a = , - ‘ . : . a, 
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ppecupies | one. might have to pay a fee for every computer search con- 


: “interpret, the.value (and: hence reasonable cost) of ‘new information or 
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parigon to other, pr brities. In short,- knowledge utilization ser~ 


would: have to. focus, however, on these. intermediate benefits’ ‘For ~ ea 


ducted by an information retrieval service, or for every workshop. 


undertaken. by. a staff development service. “But because these inter- 


Teadlate’ benefits ‘have an indirect relationship to school improvements, 
“users. are unlikely to. pay - ‘uch fees when general resources are limited. 


The ene ‘simply would not appear worthwhile in com- 


vices. chave.-a- Problem that parallels all of education: How can one ne 


% e 


knowledge? ° 
In ‘contrast ; we, have’ ‘ioted some REA services. for which users" 


~ 


‘fees. are a potentially viable source of ‘support. Computational, ger 


_wices, payroll sec ben, the product ion of graphic displays. and printed ~ 


materials: for’ the classroom,. and.a whole ‘host of administrative 


““gupport™, services fall into this category. The ‘reason that these 

- services are more appropriate fora Service-charge arrangement is that... nip 
the direct product of the service, rather than merely being of inter- 
mediate benefit, is the only benefit that. matters. ‘Users pares willing . aa 


to: ‘pay for such support services because the, direct service benefits-— 


"es “8, computer test scoring--are- needed; independent of aly connection 3 i 


~ 


' ‘to student improvement . : 


a 
6 my, 


_ This: combined observation--of the “Anfeasibility of users’ fees 
sustaining knowledge utilization. services but the viability of such 
fees. in: supporting other kinds of services~-suggests one possible 
alternative when external resources are unavailable to support knowl- 


edge utilization services. The alternative consists of combining. 


p mOUTeNee utilization services: with these other services. Computational 


eee: "2. — . + 
, 


*in faet,. research by ‘Warren Walker of the Rand Corporation (per- 
sonal communication). on municipal services suggests that these intermediate 
activities are those that are eliminated first when budget cuts are _ 
made; Thus, agencies reduce the allotments for staff travel to pro- ae 
féssional | ‘conferences, eliminate’ funds for informat fon: searches, and 
-gener@lly reduce knowledge acquisition activities. The effect that 
these action’ eventually may have on knowledge production activities 
and the: availability of funds to eupport these activities is an issue 
that has not yet been ‘examined 


er [a7 ‘as : 
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e835. ‘for instance, — could. cover’ the costs of the support, service as 

well a: as. the-cost™ “of - ‘a computer-based information retrieval. service 

” that would be offered. free to users. Similarly, knowledge utiliza 

tion. services should be associated with specific curriculum topics-= ; 
such as special education, migrant education, and nutrition eee 


-_ a 
. 


educat ion—where. such h_topics are thé focus. of s ecial-programs.. a 
> a CUeeeahy Che mtn poet is thar teverergiutsational collaboration 


for. knowledge-ut ilization is not likely to occur without access to 


; _ external resources.. Although this may lead. to.a bleak conélusion. when 


wy 


¢ 


“budgetary environments are restrictive, there is also a positive side: 
External agencies can. foster ‘greater - ‘collaboration between organizations. 
” -simply: by making resources available. _ 

Interorganizational. Networks. In addition to access to external | 
- resources, knowledge utilization services ate heavily dependent on : 
interorganizational networks. Thus, at both organizational and inter- 
‘personal levels, communications activities should be extensive, regular ,. 
and longstanding. 

The types of phenomena uncovered by the case ‘studies went beyond 
the common gamut of professional activities: attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences and transmission of written materials. Instead, 
the case studies. indicated a diverse array of network activities, 
including the important role of job mobility. Certain types of mobility “ 
are ‘important, because if. an organization that provides knowledge : = 


‘utilization services is staffed by persons who have previously been 


‘among the users of these services, communication between these two : ; 
_ groups of individuals is: facilitated. A corollary point ‘is that the: 
salary levels of the service organization should -be slightly higher ; 
than those of the organizations in which users are located so that 


mobility. occurs in the correct direction. If the salaries have.the | 


reverse relationship, mobility is likely to be in the opposite direc- 


tion. and the: interorganizational and interpersonal, network is unlikely . 
to be strengthened;_though there is still a link, a previously central * 


person has now become but one of many users, thereby diluting the net-, 


‘work effect. 


a 


- new, ideas to deal with problems they. have been told about, and allowing 


“ss ‘the near future. To put it another way, ongoing communication helps: 
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. Whatever: thé mechanisa, a ‘successful network involves people who 

have individualized contacts with each other, ‘This allows ideas to 
be-exchanged ona Continuous basis. A-marketplace for ideas is created 
this way, allowing individuals within.an-REA to, search continually for 


‘users. to know what kinds - -of innovations are likely. to be emerging in 


‘each ‘party. to be. proactive and hence more responsive when specifie~ 
needs. arise. The payoffs : ‘cannot be cast_in specific te ‘terms but have 
. to do with the fundamental aspects of a knowledge: utilization service: 


' visibility, © credibility, and responsiveness to users’ néeds.. oe 
‘Mutual Exchanges: and: Collaborative Mandates. In addition. to- 
access to external resources and the. ne development of an ac active. network, 

_-gimple~arrangements will also be 1 more productive. if there are mutual 
exchanges and: appropriate collaborative mandates. The case studies 

“suggested: that these mutual exchanges are not likely to involve fees 
or funds, and for this reason the appropriate mandate should not, assume 
“this type of -exchangé. ; 

Instead, the mutual exchanges that were found called for one 
organization to provide assistance to another. organization, in return 
for ‘which the first organization received’ sone type of bureaucrat‘¢ 
Legitimacy-(e<g. , Bey. ‘staff development services). In general, the 

exchanges ure likely to occur when the collaborating organizations 
éan’ both advance - their self-interest; a ‘previous study by. one of the 

a authors (Yin, 1977). has described some: of the conditions related to 
-these. bureaucratic self-interests, which - riage increased legitimacy 
‘and. minimization, of risk. 
In this context, the most appropriate Mandates are ones where. 
users (e.g., LEAs): are formally constituted as participants in a ~ 

* common service (e.g.,. an. REA service). Required rather than voluntary 
menbership is: preferable, because the users can expect to seek 

+: agsistance from the central source, and the two organigations- ‘can 


‘expect to develop a: long-term. and stable relationship. 


Ae ne niger 
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Nin, Summary simple arrangements: are those in which the collaborating: 


ements tie 


_ organ: zations mainly deal with mowleédge utilizacion services: One or, . 
re deganizations: provide such services, apd one or more other. ‘organiza> — 
‘tions act as~users. This. type of, arrangement: 15 likely ‘to work when- 
User-oriefted _services~are complemented by: access to external resources; 
---—~the development of an interpersonal network between service providers: and 
users, and the establishment of mutual exchanges and appropriate. c6llabora= . 
‘tive mandates. By comparison, reliance on users’ fees for knowlédge - 
in utilization services is.‘not likely to work, nor are other. interorganiza= 4 
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tional. conditions-e. g-, the existence of formal agreements-~important. - ict 
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, Making Complex Arrangeitents ‘Work, Pe ene wee 


Third-party organizations may ‘have an intergovernmental relation- 
\ 
ship: with) ‘the, organizations involved: in the simple attafhgement;—The 
er 
intergovernmental relationship may y_be-based on the implementation of 
‘governance tules, tthe “provision of general resources, the administration | . 


eine of ‘direct services, or the issuance of specific mandates. In generai, 


these are eel na of activities conducted: by. federal or state. agencies 


in. relation td local ‘governments, including LEAs. . + 
: For ‘the resent study, the crux of thé complex arrangement was ites 

“eéfect’ on ‘the’ owledge utilization, service. In other words, our con- 

cern waS not w ith cn broader outcomes of intergovernmental relation- 

‘ships. The three case -studies suggested that, under ‘such -conditions,. 

the complex shone will be successful, if the third-party organiza- * ™ 
tion either offers a & mutual exchange. situation or issues..a-mandate that . 
is: ‘congruent to the organizations in the simple arrangement. ‘The mutual 


exchange gituat on: ome simply be the provision of services under a 


: servite. o. For instance,. if a state départment of education 

re) the, | provision ‘of services fdr handicapped children, ; 
‘the services cotta be obtained through an award ‘to -an REA-LEA -collabora-. 
tive’ arrangement ; embedded in. the activities his be some knowledge 


were committed 


utilization services. \ ; . 

Congruent fandated imply that the third-party organization. make 
demands of service providers (REAs) that will be compatible with the 
demands on: meee users (LEAs). Knowledge utilization wili not occur 


i el 


: -arrangéments,, “and: apeculate- on. how existing federal programs both - 


” 


ce se ey min, me 


.. 
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. ifthe demands are incompatible or are directed to one party, but not 


. facilitate and discourage knowledge utilization at the local level. hides 


as. third-party organizations, encourage or discourage. simple inter- . 


_ are immediately relevant: 


can occur. : : . . 


“stantive aim might have been to. improve educational practice. 
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~~ The 2 ecial Case: of Federal-Lo¢al. Relationships 


" Straightforward as these lessons appear to. be, let us consider the 


re 


special case ‘of federal. agencies; both with regard to: simple and: -complex . 


Federal agencies frequently serve in. the role of third. parties. 
__The. major lesson about_ the role ‘of federal agencies is that they can,. 


Sen nen 


organizational arrangements for ‘knowledge utilization. Three examples 
the: ESEA Title Iv-c program, the NDN:: progtam, 


and the Follow Through Program. Each 6f these federal programs is 7 
“aimed at improving elementary -and secondary education, but each also 


requires | the collaboration -of two or more organizations before action. 


’ In the case of the Title Iv-C program, federal funds may be. used 
by organizations that offer knowledge utilization. services, as well as — % : 


by ‘LEAS (adoption grants). For NDN,. funds may be used by developers. 


(LEAs that have developed a curriculum product validated through ‘the 
' Joint Dissemination. Review Panel) and by state facilitators, so that 


both parties may work with other user organizations (other LEAs) to: 
implement. new practices: One potential weakness | of the NDN Program, 
_-however;~is-that~funding-assistance is not provided to these imple- 
" menting sites, to compensate for the ‘hec@ssary staff resources, release : 
time, .and other expenses: related to the new practice. Finally, for ae ;, 
Follow Through, the federal program stipulated the coordinated action 
of .an organization’ that -produced knowledge (a model sponsor) anda 

: organization—(an-LEA) . : a 8 ; 

In all of these arrangements, the federal program tas provided 
The: dis- 
titictive nature. of these-federal programs, in short, is that they have a: 


external resources needed for simple arrangements to work. 


encouraged interorganizatignal collaboration, even. though the sub- ores 
‘These © 
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‘examples. show oe third-party activities, ina ‘ioaplek ‘taveroenadiea 
- tion -arrangement , can stimulate Khowledge: utilization. RSet toneitpe 
a among two or more’ other organizations. 7 . -* : ee 


The: problem with these and other federal programs, however,, has, ; ae 
“been that ‘the interorganizational implications . have -not “béen explicitly 
‘considered. _Thus,.the~ -NDN: ‘Program ‘should have included avptavision . 

7 £OR “assistance ‘to- the LEAS that were to ‘become usene. and the Title Iv-C. 
program regulations: have been. ambivalent about . support to service- 
providing organizations: (e«g., “REAS). For instance,, information: 

7 retrieval services are now ineligible for Title IV-C ‘Support, and. this, <a 
“Change affected EIC-South, Instead; ' federal ‘programs should be : | 

deliberately analyzed according to. their interorganizational inpligations=~ 

’ to: determine whether collaboration among different types of | -organiza~. . 

tions. is being encouraged or not. One supposition is that such an 
. analysis has not usually taken place, and that the interorganizational 
implications of federal programs. have not been explicitly identified ‘ 
as part of the program design. process. . . 
- One other point is also important. This is related to the obser= 


vations regarding. the. role played by interpersonal networks. Because 


continuous and extensive communication is necessary. for organizations: 
: to collaborate and because the networks. can only be developed over a 
oe "period of time, the Anterorganizational arrangements cannot be expected 
oe _ : “to have an immediate payoff. Similarly, a prograti that ,changes its 
regulations for interorganizational arrangements should’ do so on a: 
most cautious basis: Interorganizat ional areetecnents ‘Sennee be 
formed or broken on such a rapid -basis. 

In summary ,. federal agencies generally have a legitimate third- : 

‘party role .in complex arrangements for knowledge, utilization. The : i 


’ role may be réflected. in. arly of. the common intergovernmental functions--. ‘ 
i.e. establishing the basic rules for governance at the local level, 
providing resources, delivering specific services, or issuing mandates. 
Whatever the function, many federal initiatives in knowledge utilization - 

. have implicitly called for interorganizat ional collaboration. Whether 
one favors interorganizational collaboration | or not, the initiatives 


néed to be analyzed explicitly to understand this inipact . 3 4 ; s 
> ; t “ ‘ * - 
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Oe Four policy implications ‘eherge efron the present study. These 
“implications are. stated below, even though -any policy actions cannot 


- seek external resources to support knowledge utilization services: (or 
“identify ways of supporting such: services through. related curriculum 
' and administrative services). In particular, organizations - ‘should not __ 


‘tion that provides the ‘knowledge utilization services ‘(in our. case, the 


actions have on interorganizational arrangements. Formal analysis of 


oe 


Policy. Implications: , panne eae | 


‘be. made Solely on ‘the basis. of a single research study, - -and ‘conf irmia- 
‘tox: studies are: needed. a ae 
First. : collaborating organizations should jointly ane actively 


~ assume é that. “Fnowledge utilization services. will il self-supporting on, 


the, basis of users" fees. i, 
- Second, “collaborating organizatiois should identity the inter=— 
" personal and interorganizational Connections among their professional — 
‘staff tember ; Communications. with members of other organizations ; 
should: éapecially be encouraged and established networks ‘should not be | 
inadvertently. -broken, ~ Sag 
. Third, where ‘intérorganizational arrangements - -exist, the: organiza~ : ae 


_IREA) should attempt to recruit new staff -members~from the clientele ee 
populat ion of the. area being served. Such-a practice will strengthen 
‘the. ‘network that is already ‘Present and will minimize ‘thé’ orientation ~~". : 


, that, would “otherwise ‘be necessary before new staff become familiar with | _s" a 


oe ‘¢liéntele being sérved: ; 

Fourth, third-party ecganisseions must recognize the effects théir-. 
thesé ¢ffects ‘should be undertaken. If the policy is to encourage. . 
interorganizational collaboration, the third-party organizations should oa,“ . 
promote mutual exchange situations and. make. congruent. demands on thes 


-other participating organizations. — ° vem 
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>. 1." mitie: 


Ae Interviewer" 's Notes . , 
te Nase of Respondent (BE SURE TO ‘SPELL CORRECTLY] 
2. _faapondent! s Organization 2 
3. Rag of Interviewer(s) a . , 
; 4. ‘Date andi Place -of Interview 4 . 
5. Length of Interview. oe , . je 
; oo, . 


pay SURE, TO. eT BOTH ‘TITLE “AND OFFICE UNIT. SPELLED CORRECTLY. ‘J 


2e hen ‘aia-you first. ere in: ‘this. -pouition? 
"(NOTE MONTH: ‘AND, ‘YEAR .OF ‘START OF CURRENT JOB. } 


“= 3. Cound: you teil ‘me what job you. eceeiously held? 


"* ‘Dates: [Month and Year} 
Co Geieea’ rensonsibibatys | 
And the job ‘before that? 
. . title: a wt % . a , 


‘Dates: -{Month. and Year] - 


‘General resporisibility:. 


4a What ‘would be. the area in education that you would say you" ‘were ‘most 
“Knowledgeable about, either through training or previous experience? 


"PROBE FOR: -+-Curriculum- expertise 
’ - a Administrative arene 


, 


Se This is a wea of networks involeing at’ least three ‘types -of organi- | 
zations-=LEAs, REAS, and: SEAs. ‘(Whatever two the” respondent is not 
“part of): Have. you ever worked in either one: of the: other two organi~ 


" «gations? In what: capacity? 


* £ 


- _ Shown: Eeaersen ‘in. both. of the other. .organizations.] 


(NOTE: No. or to awk this: -question if ‘gueviods dlastiens have already. 


.¢ 


_ terminology of state): ~ 


’ - ~ . Ba2 - ; 
* . . . : 2 ‘ => - 
re ' Te. WHAT IS BEING NETWORKED? - - 
akckarouna (REAs in general) [Throughout, refer So eEAS by using . : 


1, ‘What is the history and extént’ of, .REAs in this state?. ‘ 
COLLECT: DOCUMENTS .TO SHOW: ° ; 


»© Number of REAS, Gicteheiy ‘ ‘ 
_ = Date of first, legislation (for new i a = 

-=- Overall ‘budget and staff for all REAs ¥ 

* -_ Nature of: ‘governance ‘relationships ee 2 . ee 


"2s _ Among. all the REAS in. this state: when was, this partienlat ‘REA EY ee 
founded? Is there anything that ey aan salad this cl 
2 REA from. the others in the state? uO . “Ae Ue 


36 are Checking other regional or intermediate units in this state? (IF 


: . ‘$0, NOTE:) - ; . ; ; . 
- Number -of. such: units ‘ ‘ - 
- Differences. between such uhits and the REA under study,, in tema: 
of jurisdiction and: respons ibidities ; gee 


_Backg ound for this REA 


. ca 


1, ‘What has bean the organizational and spudges history of this. ‘Specific REA?, i 
“COLLECT. DOCUMENTS. ‘TO SHOW: 


“"‘anniial: -budgets- for. last. five years or more Bg Bea 
: - Formal organization, ‘present v. five years ago —_ i vou 
> = Descriptions of current program (enumerate. KU and non-KU_ 
oo activities; for KU activities, categorize by type of KU service)* 
~ : > Governance structure > .. 5 . 
?, °° School population served: no. of schools and students; student 
; income, races ‘and performance. 
, 2s What have been the. Major sources of funding for the REA?. oe: 
COLLECT DOCUMENTS T9 SHOW: _ _ eo 


a Me 4 a 3 
- Sources of income, by type of. governmental unit (federal; state, : 
. REAsowa, LEA). — . a 
‘ +." = How: funds are: obtained through. each of these sources, if some 
formula or. governance rulé is: invdlved- . * 


a 
fom - ‘ _* 
7 7 


tate Se OF 


~ oe ~ + 


a aa a . : 1. Ae 
; *Knowledge utilization activities occur when. some external organization pro- 


vides: new ideas or assistance to an ‘LEA, ‘to improve regular classroom 
practice. This definition excludes classroom. or administrative services 


ae (e.ge, Handicapped: or busing programs) that are operated directly by the pes 

° es -external organization. Within this -range “of KU activities, three specific. yes 
ee dh : _ types: of kU: services have. been tentatively -def ined=-in=service training 5 
we." programs, linking agent servicés, and I&R services. ‘More may - emerge during ae 
Pas this ‘invéntocy. and should: be noted. 2 . = ; 4-4 
a oe Ss ; . a . P i45 pe 8 


— 
. af ry a = ae rs a 
3. “What have beeii the general changes. if any, in “chis RZA over the - ; 
Oba Fes _ Bast five years? - : se. . 
eer SN ‘PROBE.-FOR:. a cee ae 3 
nee 1 al a ee ha nature. or: amount of funding 


POTS. Organizational. -changes " 
: = «’ © Governance changes ‘within the state. ? ‘ 
+ ey a Oe Changes in. types of programs operated (KU, aha non-KU) er 


* 


: 4. Have ‘there been. any studies of the knowledge. utd lization (KU) acti- 
ee ae -vities' in this: REA? eee : 


oY - ‘, : ‘ % 
tr a ‘k cea e- ~ 


‘Ce Pee ound. oe _the REA ‘Network ime main focus is on know edge. stiiieation, ns: 
_ not ee: upilisation, activities.) ae ; 1 7 " 


v gas wes 


ts ‘HOW -were the arrangements among. the. “participating organizations jn 
Me . thig: partiéular’ i network: initiated? 
, PROBE FOR? ~ ; : " goa? a a 


E ; . e 
an ae : te 


7 ong Relévant SEA. legislation. o¢ mandates cs : a 
ne f°” °» Barollment. of individual LEAS..into. network : 42s, 
ee 7 (LEAS may haye. joined: as .a. group..or individually). ; 
S . +.Motives, needs, or. Yoles of individuals or organizations 


ry : * 


. 
af 


- ao {NOTE E- If ‘there is any ambiguity, the "network" should be defined as " Aw 
those | ‘organizations participating: in ‘the KU activities.] ; ORs 


a ae . we ‘Were. there any specific individuals -who- were essent ist. to the formation: ne? 
sof fhe network ‘at’ _the ‘outset? If’ 80, who? ° : 


> . at ee, 
. » etter 


eo ‘ - 3-6 Have these arrangeneats changed “since theix inception? In what e wey? ; 4 


is + (Nod: try to determine evéry a shift ‘in the arrangements -since 
: aneeetse~) : 


4s “Have the. particular organizations in the network changed over the . . ie 
last five yoors? . . ; 


5 
~ - ’ 


ee 5. “ts this particular network very distinctive - zn comparison to: the other 


ae REA. :networks, in this state? (NOTES) . This question differs. from An? above.) “ 
ad ~’ PROBE FOR: oo 4 : i. 
ns Size - Scope of-services =~ ‘ ea 


[a | 


, ; Sage - " .="Model. for other networks 


~ * . 5 
* ‘ 
4 x 7 
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. * ea - 
: : : ; se 
A are >N. * * Se ee 
ie - > * : = = 
heye ‘s bi a * 
pe : ; z 
‘ : : en - 
=e “se 
: os 
- . 2 7 7 - . 
ee ve : . ss 


* _Definition of. the Network (NOTE: ‘Some’ respondents will. be asked about o 
: = - one -KU- ‘service. only} : : : s : 2 
1. ‘We are interested in studying h how LEAS. receive information .and other 
“ot 3* " knowledge utilization services from the REA. In. particular, we ? 
i “understand that [three ‘such service(s} are your: TNOTE: .Three KU. 
services should: be identified: before. fieldwork begins.} Could you 
describe “all ‘the organizations involved in. [these services]? (Based. 
‘on \interviews and .documents, please develop an organization chart 
fo the. network. 1 Sy ~~ . 
. > 
; tadae - The -chiart should identify: 
~- The host organization--obtain, if possible, the entire 
organization charts note..on- ‘chart wether each unit is 
KU: or not, KU. : ~ ve 
- Locate specific. units and titlesof directors. for each: 
of ‘the three KU services: -being studied: (be. prepared: 
the formal organization may not coincide readily: with. 
thé KU services) “ é 
-\The role -of external, noncommercial, organizations, - 
if any}. ‘and. ES 
- - The level. of effort’ (eTEs) » 
\* 


_ 
7 chart should represent the. current configuration of the fetuorks 
yt * Interorganizational collaboration. (ices, thé functional ties) ‘among . 
'* ‘the units. should be indicated by drawing dotted lines. 


oe 
| 
* 
‘ 


an = a : -_ : B-5: . , : - ; . 
a 7 _ its WHEN Is Zs NETWORK A BETWORK? 
. "Basis. for viauetat tenn ine: [For each of ‘the units: on the previous chart, ~ . 


~ please -@ocument*the. nature of the relationships ‘among these entities. 
ee _ Four’ dimensions are: possible: 


a, ip abe gS ee INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
tL, «6 WS Overtly announced, shared 7. *Members-of professional - -" 
~~ _|. # dense of purpose = association <« .*. | 

_-FORMAL.’ 2. “Formal pact or agreement. == 8». Other? ; ey 

= ae -. 36 Permanent ‘inteYorganizational : — = ; ace 
oe . , -unjts or. overlapping :member- a 
te "ships (e.gs, board: members) . ; ~ ee 
a 4 _ASignmént of linking agents. : ; 


es Sg 5. .Ad hoc. interorganizational 9, Interpersonal consultation 


eu 2 = mits a (no intérorg. requirement, 
oe * INFORMAL ‘6-_ Instances of mutual : -however) > 

nl ek a decisionmaking , 10. Working acquaintance . 

a _ ; 11. Carbon: copy ; 


O @ Ma ea _ 12, dther? 


: me we . ; - 8 + ° 

Si _; Bs_: Types of: Relationships Among ‘Participating Organizations [The first four - 
+ °° questions reflect the four cells of the re use the above 1. examples 

ao “te probes ‘to determine DAEUES of. aortec lines on chart. I j 2 i 

- he ON : » 

1. “what are the formal arrangements between your unit. and the. others in 

es the network? Il£ arrangements, are reflected in specific documents: 

. or) - (eege, legislative mandates, interagency agreements), obtain. copies 

: of ‘buch documents. }- os . : 


_ -2e: -Whether. there. are. formal_agreements 0 or not, can you name specific” 
Po ae collaborative. activities: betveen: the units? {See -also Qe IV=B3.] 


= ‘s- F ‘ 


+ < Do individuals in ‘these: tts belong to the same associations, 
unions,. or other professional. organizations? ~. 


— 


4. Do individuals in_ these units” have. working: ‘contact with each other? | 
a _If so, what is the, nature of these contactet 

vf Be Are: there any special projects (€egey. an :NDN ‘facilitator award or. 

- « ‘other federal grants) that involve more --than a. single organization? 
If 80, what is the nature of the arrangement? {Obtain copies of 


"i relevant documents -]_ . | 

yf - , CAVEATS: - . = , * ce 
. = Be careful to avoid definitions .that iiply the assessment of 

.* - outcomes (e-g-,; the :amount of information exchanged cannot be. used ¢ 

ee : to. define the existence of @ relationship). Such RUE COMOR, will ‘be 

"eect *  eovered; in the next section. ‘ 


pS 2 i a * 


- Be careful to ‘distinguish general linkages among the fost ofganiza- 
7 tions ‘from specific linkages among KU a activities or KU services. 


: = Try. t6 assess the strength. of the linkages in somé ‘way: wé Will 
want -to ‘use either the frequency. or strength of linkages. as an 


‘ 


* "independent variable" for ‘later -analysise 


re ; ; at ; O . 7 
r IC 7 4 - ‘ = 2 . 148 s ; an : ad 


TEE. WHAT. ARE ThE OUTCOMES OP NETWORK ACTIVITIES? - 


; ~~ = . 


. (These questions may. be asked’ in relation to a specific KU service or che > 
‘XU activities (network)* as a wilole,. depending upon: ' the Eager oa Be . #8 


“"\° sue to keep ‘the unit. Sa analysis clear? — : ~ . 
AL Goods: and Services : 2 & a ~ 


Ve. What: are the ‘major types of ‘information that ‘have been ‘provided to 
‘LEAs or schools? {NOTE: Quantities are important, “if available, 
showing extent of coverage: of user poperertons]: me, ag 
- PROBE ‘FOR: Ss 7 , : > iemaed 


? ‘= Reports distributed: distinguish on-demand. vss unsolicited. = ; 
- Materials shared ; . a ; = 
_ = Linker consultations: -_ 7 : 


- _- ‘Requests for I&R. services - ars 
"  * © Workshops. or conferences. held — 


{NOTE: -whatever. the commodity, identify documents, ‘or reports that _ 
.indicate -how many of each of the above items were: involved, annually, w 
‘over: the last: 3-4. years. Remember that documents need _not be formal 
analyses; agendas, -schedules, and: other “unobtrusive” information are. 


, *. also Zelevanti] . " ae 
. ; ae hat range of topics is covered. oa this information? , -.. 
*  .. PROBE FOR: _ — e 
ce. Curriculum ‘topics © . = . Pe 


; = Grade levels: ; ; 
a te Adinistrative V8. classroom use s sf 


ws - * 
af — 


3. In what - ways has the extent or mix of, information: changed, if any, . 
since the network (Ku service]. began operating? 4 3 
‘PROBE. -FOR:. \ : . 


+ /-S Changes in.amount - oe a 

. 7 Changes in content <. x= 

~ &.-* =- Changes. in form 7 _ . ! 
4. What types ‘of people/organizations prepare. most “Of this information? 

: PROBE FOR: 


: - og mae a 


- Extent of local enawledige production (within the network) , 
- Extent of use of* external ,assistance (e.g., materials from: a lab ) 


= 


center) iss 2 


- . ‘ > a) 
‘ ? » 


5. How do: you know whether the information. is. of £ high quality? Relevant ' 
ie, eg to local needs? ‘ — . 

oe gt, oy ae 

; 6. what complaints, if any, do you typiraily: hear. about the information? 


-_ 


ar are 


4 1 mere ee eemamttite 


. 


*Throughout the following sections, any referénce to. - networks refers only. to. 
_ the kapuleage ‘atilization (KU): part of the. REA network. - ~ 


(de 
bore “ 7 


_ & 


wy : i 
2 9, 
te 

sateen | ADs 
ee | : 
Co. 

Q 


Fag Qe 
ak ¥ 
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fos Reports- -on use of materials: as “feedback, 


\ = ‘Compliance ‘to regulations 


. ee there any facilities or : equipment cae. are. shared by 
members: of ‘the ‘network: -[KU. service]? 


. Describe ‘a “typical: -— FF | oe 


7 Utstization | . - ’ . 


,\ IBXs, in: our-study]? . . eee ; 


« five years? : ‘ 


4 * wave you personally made any use of the information from the network? 


AS a resale “of the: network's txu -service's] activities, is - 
there: any administrative information that routinely flows to 
-the REA or the SEA? - 
~ "PROBE - 3 ee \ 
< Knowledge’ about LEA. perforsznce” ; \ == 
- Other administrative reports. * 


_ for designing. new materials or _prograna\ 
- Reports . .on. needs. 
‘Are- there-other types. of. resources-that flow to the REA 
or SEA as.a result of the network's (ku service's) activities?, 
PROBE FOR: — | 
~ Funds or budget contribiitions aro a je - 
ve Personnel of positions __ : 
* © Other administzative resources. 


H 
” — + ee _ 


eae ae 


z 


- Workshop of Conference . : \ 
- Linker consultation: ; 
.° ‘Use of the, ‘TR, facility - : ae 


P * ae ‘ 

‘How has the information ‘produced yy the network [KU-service] been 
‘used -by any LEA persons {not 1 ted to specific LEAs selected 
for our study]? cave a — example for each type of, use. e- 


PROBE ‘FOR: 


= Confirmation of existing -practices 
- = ‘Changes -péerceptions or attitudes about education 
anges, = atacatiook) ‘practices. 


° 
8 


4 
amos 
* 
- 


Do you-know of any data’ ‘cab will show how often each of ‘thesé types 
of. -use has occurred. over the dast year or so [not limited to specific 


Ta what: ways, ‘if any, have es types of uses changed over the- last’ 


If BO, | in what way?” 


4 * 
a = a ve 1, 
ea e 


at 


Fg? 


” 


Cre, Bysfufctions 


> How a user (e«g., teacher) knows whére’ to-make an. inquiry: 
- How. often spquarses: are made to the: wrong ‘party within the 


network. 


PROBE. ‘FOR: - 


‘+ Time taken to communicate . (hold meetings, etc.) 
-. Delays due to acheanting difficulties. 


Do you think that the “network “(KU service] has ipeosucee new- conflicts 
for federal. awards)? 


In general, what are the major disadvantages -of the: network [KU service] 
arrangement? — 


7 ‘Past ‘turnover in. incumbents, in which service has éontinued despite 


‘turnover 


‘te Any: avee about lack of sontiniijty, 


= Identification of specific. "historian" role 
>= :How: difficult a would be to use “historiai 


‘PROBE ‘FOR: 


» 


< 


x 


> 


eo 


De. Ability. to ‘Learn fron: Itself 


a 


7 Redesign: ‘oF service 


7 > Change. in. intérorganizational arrangements 
= -Reassignment of :personnel 


tend 


\ 


+ 


* 


ng" files 


Do you think that che formation of the. network [KU:- -service] has 
confused’ outsiders in any. ‘way?. 


“PROBE. FOR: 


‘ 


‘Does any: Sihgle person or organizatiofial unit keep: track, of ‘the 
_network "s: LKU. -Service. "s): activities,° throug records. -and ‘documents? 


PROBE FOR: 


‘po, you tHiink that it takes more time for the network [KU service] 
toj accomplish its work, Compared to the situation where .a single 
eegenteation could: have carried out thé . ‘same work? 


' 


me mee 


Can you: cite specific exampies ‘where the. network [ku. ‘gervice}: has. 
improved: itself as a result cf, .some problen - or complaint? 


rk 


rd 


To what extent are. the. network's ‘(KU service's] activities: dependent 
‘upon specific péople who have beén. around for ‘a lcng. time? 


‘PROBE: FOR: 


ue 


* 


: t oo ~ a a 
“IV... HOW-DO- NETWORKS OPERATE? Z 
(These, questions may be asked in relation to” Specific KU Service. or the 
XU activities (network) as a whole, depending: upon the respondent Be o 
~ sure to: Neee the unit, of analysis. clear. i - 


: : . H 4. © 
Ae Role. 6f: Funding Support Phas ej "aoe ; 
a on" a a a, ' =: . 
ws f : : ae 
1. What ‘has been: the. overall level -of- expenditures. for: the [KU service 
only] for the--last five years? lay be duplicate of Q. I-D1.} 


PROBE ‘FOR: * a | 


* - Dollar ,amounts. : 
- Number of ‘staff (full and’ part-time) ' 
* - Estimated full-time equivalents 


Stee See pale diem 


“For the (ku ‘service only],;- what pereantage of the revenues, for ‘the 
st recent .year or two, come from: 


ie 
— The state department ' i 


- Federal sources (name specific awards, if .any) 
‘- The REA'S revenue base (special district finding): 
= Contributions. ‘from LEAS : : 


- + Other . ~ 4 


“a 


\ a Are any Of the funds available: linked’ to. specific -feedback regarding 
' the ‘network's ‘(Ku- aoRare s]} performance? 


. ~ 


« 
‘ af 


-PROBE ‘FOR: ‘ 


~/Annual- -budget ‘reviews. by LEA Ss 
. * Rénewals in awards related: to performance 


“ 1 ~ 
‘ a a 


Have there: been. specific “aheespea 10 gain other federal awards than 
Have been mentioned? What, “have: been some of ‘the difficulties, GE any? 


H 


’ 


What. anoue other State \wards? ‘What have ‘been somé ‘of the difficulties, 


“Gf any? . ; 


what about pkiet LEA. al What have: been .some of ‘the difficulties,, 
Es any? | ‘ ‘ : 5 


In ‘general, what sort of eee of combination ‘of funding do you 
‘think best ‘suits the’ caida (KU -service's] activities? 
what. do “you think has’ been. the. main internal source of cofipetition 
for ‘funds. for this, network _/txO service]? 


pe OBE FOR: -_ ; 


ie 
“= Perceived: higher priorities for -other (non-KU) REA activities 
= Perceived: higher pripgities. for -other KU services 


3 
Role of Formal’ Commitments: 
. e . 
1. Does the activity for this network {KU service] relate. inaitectly to 
other” educati nal-policies? 


z 


" "4. PROBE -FOR: : 


t 


j = Collaboration due: to passage of. minimum competency-based testing 
wy le Collaboration. due to- LEA performance requirements 
2s ‘Collaboration dué to union or other employee 7 
regulations (e.g., workshops as part of inservice): 
= ‘Collaboration due to inservice: requirements as part -of court' s: 
-desegregation. order: a. F Paes 
be if 
se | a 
‘Are there any committeés or ad hoc teams that are integral to- the: ; 
network [KU. service], and whose. membership includes. persons from two 
or more of the collaborating organizations? If has what have been 
‘the functions - of ‘such groups?. 
Are. aly of the KU ‘staff working for one organization but having. ‘part. 
of their salary paid for by another organization in the network? If. 
so, name the positions ‘and the nature of the split ‘Support. 
\ 
4. How important do you: ‘think that formal avrahgenents (e.ge, agreements ; 
or. . any of the above ) have -béen- in operating: the. network [KU: Bervice) * 


Role of. aptercr anizatiopal - Activities (also includes intra-orgahi eational 
“Linkages). 


met ‘ ro 
- 


e > Ae 
1. How did the participating organizations (SEA, REA). ‘LEA, etc.) ¢olla- 
borate. if at all,. in designing | the network [KU service]. and its 

opérations -at the: outset? : 


PROBE FOR: 


=\Decigions about staffing 
= Decisions about organizational location of variqus' tnits 
= Décisions abolt® ‘initial. level of effort 
- Decisions about curriculum topics ‘to be covered 
= Decisions, about types. of, products or reports ; 
- Decisions about types of infortiation collected for feedback 
purposes. : — , 
How do. the participating organizations ci gllaborate,. if at all, in 
setting priorities. ‘from ‘time to time (Ergo, on an annual basis): -SO: 
that: the nétwork. AKU. service]: continues to serve the- needs of 


éach, type -of organization? 


PROBE\ POR == : 4 : 


Pa 


= - Same items as above, but in ‘terms of changés that michit: be made 
from ‘year-to-year ~~ ale : 


. 
cee ecient iinet OR 
f 


B-11 | : 
* a 
3... ‘To what extent is: the. network [KU service] nevieweds. monitored, wis 
aS or evaluated’ by the various. organizations? 7 ; oy’ . 


a * “PROBE FOR: 


- epatinic administrative’ xeports 
——- 2 7 Interorganizational- meetings. or groups that review the ‘KU. < 
Oh ah ‘activities [KU service] \ ar a4 
; - Other. means of formal communications. among the organizations, 
.. yYregarding the individual KU service's yearly activities 


4. "ito what extent are individual, ku services coordinated with other [KU 
sérvices] [name the two orher services. ‘being. studied as part of this 


Ja % : _network] ? oe ; 
> 2 .'* PROBE. ‘FOR: . . 
ey '= Combined supervision ‘by some higher unit ¥ oe 
Ft, ~ Joint méetings, ‘committees, etc., ‘among personnel 


from - ‘more than one KU ‘activity or service 


Pig ". _ * Dependerice on a single person (e.ge, a linker) to ‘perform: the 
of c. «* _nécessary coordination : 


‘5. Do you happen to know what :kinds of activitiés. ‘are undertaken in 
7 vs _ other {KU- services) {name ‘the other two. services, again]? 
/ Uf. PROBE FORy : s 
% Depth. ie knowledge about other KU activity's or service's 
= “th priorities, products; or emphasis . Si 
; : —, Citation. -of ‘specific events .or products. conducted: by the. other ae 
- KU activities. or S@ivices | < : 


mw 


: ba fe 
4 - 2 ee 2 =: . a ste 2 \ . Ps o =z 5 -«@ 

oS 6. In general, how would the KU services be improved, if at all,. 

a . if. the network's. xesources: were. devated to a single. organization 

A , (e.g, the: LEA) ,. in conjunction. with an outside contractor? 


. D. oROlé of Interpersonal Activities 
é 1. Is there a single person “in each organization who is. really. responsible 
. for making: the network {KU Service]: operate smoothly? If so, please 


identify the ‘name. aiid- title of these people. - ‘ 


20° -Did you ‘know any of these ‘key persons. before, either as a result of 
’ having worked: in the ‘same organization with them at some time in your 
‘Career, or asa result of personal friendships? 


3. How frequently do you.contact these persons? What is tite most common i 
reason--for ‘this. contact? 


~ ‘~ x 


toot. @e ‘Arve there any - -occasions. (e.g. lunches): when you get ‘together with. ; - ae 
f > these people on.a | less: formal basis? 


5. When there is a particular problem. in identifying. resources or. : ; : 
~ handling an ‘unexpected ‘situation, what -people do you consult, and how nie ante 
often: goes this sa ° 


ms) wee ae a ee << et a ae 3 Seve ee: A -- So 


7 ma z 4 


es 4 . , . : B-12 : : 7 : < 


— ‘Vs. WHY ‘DO NETWORKS. PERFORM SUCCESSFULLY? | a 


. 
, 


. [These questions may be asked. in relation to, a “Specific KU service’ 


or the KU activities (network) as a whole,. depending upon the respondent. . f 

_ Be: sure. to. ‘keep the. anit of analysis clear] . — es 
: _ : . a F 

‘Ae_ Organizational Explanations ; ¥ : oe “ar 


? 


_ {Most of these explanations will be "tested" by reviewing the sccumivatads, 
evidence: from. the fieldwork «, However, specific questions should ‘also be 
asked. of ° ‘individual paspondentsy: and these questions are listed below.] 


.1.. +Do. ‘you think that the gareictpating organizations: derive: mutial ~ 7 
benefits ‘from each other, as a result of ‘being ‘part of the network .. 


[KU service}? 7s 


PROBE FOR: A "tradeoff" or "exchange" spirit, but identify oss a 
; what: is being: exchanged; Eger . . 
“MUTUAL - “Increases. in information - 
EXCHANGE =: Trades in the use: of personnel or other resources : = ‘ 
, . - Ability to use. enhanced skills for other ‘tasks. : , oe 


- : a aes _ Qualitative payoffs: prestige, ‘greater ‘legitimacy, etcs, in ~ 
relation to other organizations. within. the network 


2. Gari you identify spécific benefits that the participating organizations 
have derived ‘from organizations outside of the nétwork [KU service]? . 


: ‘PROBE FOR: 

; BENEFITS FROM + Increases: in project funding or overall budget, froh 
‘ OUTSIDE OF federal or other external sources: rn 
THE ‘NETWORK - Increased prestige, legitimacy, etcs,. in relation to ; 


organizations outside of the network 
7 Increased ‘power or authority in relation to- organizations. 
outside of the network | . 


‘EXAMPLES = Being awaraéd an: NDN facilitator grant; ‘being. given , : 
national recognition for ‘service accomplishments; -being ae 
-given- greater. authority vis-a-vis other intermediary ee 
of fices. in..the same state (eegs, county office): 


3. Do the organizations within. the nétwork {xU- ‘setvicé)” mainly 
COM> -COllaborate because they have been mandated to do so?, If not, please 
- PLIANCE. cite ‘examples ‘from the ‘previous: two. questions; -showing . how the: 
collaboration goes ‘beyond, compliance behavior. 


Hater ee atte te arent tee a nen ese ee ee 


qo 
Mel + 


a. ‘Do you thihk that differences among the: participating organizations 
have ‘been- reduced asa result. of: their collaboration? a 


‘PROBE: FOR: 


CONFLICT -. Differences: -in- objectives: 
“REDUCTION ~ Differences. in educational ‘patlosephy 
. EXAMPLES: -REAs had’ a monitoring function, ‘to insure that LEAS: passed 
: minimum: competency requirements, and’ ‘collaboration led to a 
better ‘understanding. of these: different roles; “SEAS had been 
pushing for statewide textbook adoption, ‘whereas: LEAs: wanted 
local - control, and collaboration. led to compromise mechanisms. 
Th, explaining the. fietwork "a. : (Ke Service tay success; how,important ~- 
has.it ‘been for "users" to. be involved in the: ‘Seeign and operation of 
the- ‘Retwork {KU ‘service]?: a ; : 
In'-summary, what are ‘the ‘main- “reasong that you: would give. for under= 
_ standing. why. the. organizations. have collaborated with each other? 


PO (Be individual’ Explanation : e 7 7 o a eer . 


[Again,. mo most of the expinnations ‘will be *testea" by reviewing. the: 


- 


accimulated evidence from. the. field work. However, the following specific 
: questions wili also. ‘be asked - of individual respondents.) _ 


a de What particular befeéite have you individually gained foi. gavbicigacing 
‘MUTUAL in-‘the network [Ku- ‘service]? Do you. think you. provided ‘specific 
.EX- services. or information. in part ,as an -exchahge for gaining these. 
CHANGE benefits? Could ‘you: have obtained, ‘these: ‘benefits from other ‘soukces, 


outside the network, “(KU- sérvice]?- ee 


Do ge think there have: also. been ‘les8. tangible: rewards from your 
individual participation in the necro KU service]? 
, PROBE. FOR:. a jue 6 


a Desife to isis others’ 
= Pleasure. in dealing with problems 
Pleasure- in matching. appropriate. inforination to existifig need for 
“ information. ° } 
- Other day-to-day satisfaction. in.,doing: the job. 


* 


a 


{Refer to: job .background data from face Sheet. } I note that you ‘have 
, had had: an interestipg series of jobs. over the last few years {or 
CAREER. some similar statement]. To what extent do you feel that .participating | 
‘ADVANCE-in the network {KU service]. -has increased. your individual 
_ MENT chances for obtaining -even . better: jobs. in the future? - “Can. -you give 


any’ specific examples. of possible. next steps? 
*€ 


depended. more on. the exchange: of benefits, less taagibic rewards; or 
career, vadvanceient? . » 


‘END OF DISCUSSION. - 


(Complete Face Sheet aiid Obséxvations ‘Sheet) 
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